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MAY IN ENGLAND. 


os TO be in England now that May is here!” to 

adapt Browning, must be the aspiration in the 

hearts of those brave men who are fighting 

for the Old Country on one or any of the 

many battle fronts. Not that a single one 
is likely to be tired of his arduous task, but they will 
not fight the less bravely for the fatherland because 
they would like to be in it. Those of us who are 
obliged to stay at home may to some extent help them to 
be here in spirit by telling them what May is like this year. 
And first for beauty it never was and hardly ever can be 
excelled. The spring was late. It “ lagged slowly up these 
heights,’ but it brought in its wake a great array of wild 
flower and blossom. They arrived pell-mell, higgledy- 
piggledy one on the top ol another How often has one 
been taken to task for mixing up the flowers that bloom 
in the spring and making an impossible bouquet of flowers 
that do not bloom at the same time! Nature has done that 
herself this year. May is fast passing, and yet the black- 
thorn has scarcely attained full bloom. At its root the 
violet, blue as your eyes, can be plucked and put side by 
side with the bluebell. Cowslips came before the primroses 
withered. In the garden it is the same. The plum waited 
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on the pear, and the pear delayed till the apple was ready, 
» that all three lke radiant maidens advanced hand-in- 
hand. Nor has it been one of those unkindly Mays which 
lure the blossom forth and nip it before it matures. At 
last, in the third week of the month, the petals are showering 
down like snowflakes, and disclose the fact that the flowers 
lived in Hundreds of the tiniest 


Ss 


have not vain. green 
buds, shining with the green of healthy first childhood 


have taken the place of the flowers. They are plums 
very small as yet, but destined to swell out and 
and colour till they look ready to melt in the 


grow 
mouth 


of the first possessor. And yet so fickle is our climate 
that one morning only a week ago we woke to find 
the green fields turned white. Had an army of daisies 


invaded the erstwhile dark green pasiures? Had the fruit 
trees been suddenly despoiled of their blossom by the wind 
which had strewn it over the grass? No; not that. Only 
in the drear midnight a wind, blowing mightily from the 
nor’-east, had brought with it a wild storm of snow that 
now was being melted by the early sun. December and May, 
have been used from the time of Chaucer onwards to symbolis: 
a marriage between age and youth, the slippered pantaloon 
and the budding maid, but here they are together—melted 
into one. In the garden the tulip’s chalice was filled wit! 
snow, and snow had seized by the neck and borne down th« 


daffodil. The latter, by the by, acted strictly in accordanc 
with Herrick’s reproach: “Fair daffodils, we weep t 
see You haste away so soon.”” They but showed thei: 


glorious faces and passed on. That, of course, is a poetic 
exaggeration, but in good sooth every lover of a garde) 
was saddened by their swift departure. In many places 
the tulips came before they dared and outstayed them. 

It has been a spring for weeds, too. Richard Jefferies 
used to say of the dandelion that if it had been less commo: 
it would have been a priceless treasure in a garden. This 
year it absolutely took possession of certain hayfields that 
ought to have been ploughed up by the frugal husbandman 
The grass, which was very short, owing to the drought ot! 
April as well as its successor, gave it a chance to show itseli 
and for a fortnight its yellow flowers dominated the landscape, 
unsubdued by the modest daisies or those weeds that in 
the days of childhood used to be known as “ cocks and hens.” 
Then the flower was transformed into an exquisite silver, 
down that laid a tone of grey over the green carpet, and the 
wind, as if animated by the spirit of the schoolboy who blew 
away the down, counting the time of day by the puffs, blew 
upon these light seed vessels, which rose and floated into 
neighbouring field and garden. 

Does the exile wonder how the farms are doing without 
him? Not well. Good prices hang above the husbandman 
like the fruit Tantalus could not gather. Just now he ts 
busy sowing his swedes and his turnips—*‘ When you hear 
the little dove ‘tis time to get the swedes in,” he says, as 
you stop to listen to that very p!easant croodling which comes 
from the green of the still only half-clothed elm and think 
it the sweetest of all the sounds of spring. He discourses 
on the scarcity of labour: no men, and the womenkind will 
not work. There is no profit (so he says) on milk or meat 
or butter or eggs, because the miller’s bill has gone up so. 
As for wheat, he had sold his before the rise took place. 
Thus, in his inimitably disconsolate way, he proves that the 
farmer who gets good prices is just as ill off as when he got 
small. Yet somehow the work, as Carlyle would have 
said, has got itself done. Not for many a long year have we 
seen sO many acres of greening corn, acre upon acre level 
grown and clean. Potatoes are as neatly drilled as they 
could have been if no ploughboy had gone to the front. 
Mangolds and turnips are being sown. In short, all is ready 
for the months of growth that precede the ingathering. 
And now, if the reader abroad will use his imagination to 
fill in the blank spaces of this rough sketch, he will be able 
once more to picture May in England. 


Our Frontispiece 


( UR frontispiece this week is a portrait study of Lady 
Mary Charteris, second daughter of the oth Ear! 
of Wemyss and March. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers tf they would forward 


permissions to photograph houses 
When such requests ar 


the correspondence at once to him. 
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"NOTES ~ 


EW things could give than to 


receive the letters 


us more pleasure 
which are printed in our 
“Correspondence "’ columns this week from the 
front. It is a pleasure apart from the interest 
excited by the fact that amid all the storm and 
stress of battle our soldiers find opportunity to listen 
to the strains of the nightingale. We knew the bird was of 
a high courage, but little dreamed that it would be able to 
go on with its “‘ amorous descant "’ on a modern battlefield, 
amid the thunder of cannon and the fumes that arise not only 
from the asphyxiating gases used by the enemy, but from 
ordinary explosives. This of itself 1s very interesting, but 
our personal satisfaction arises from something different. 
When Anno Domini, or some equally imperative voice, 
forbids that we should take part in the battles now proceeding, 
it is a consolation to be able to contribute, even in a very 
slight measure, to the solace and comfort of those who are 
upholding their country’s honour in a strange land. For 
the rest, it can easily be understood that brave men whose 
thoughts and imaginations are stirred as they can only be 
by battle and death and tragedy hear in the nightingale’s 
music strains inaudible to those on a level of duller life. 


A CORRESPONDENT whose letter will be found on our 

literary page shows how useful it is at times to draw 
attention to what lies at our elbow. On reading an anthology 
of patriotic prose compiled from the wide reading of an 
Oxford scholar, he bethought him that there was shown as a 
recruiting advertisement in the carriages of the Underground 
Railway a more excellent passage than any that had been 
cited by the Clerk of Oxenford. It is not possible to gainsay 
his contention. Four hundred years before the dawn of 
Christianity the great Athenian statesman Pericles explained 
the duty of a citizen in war time in a brief passage as winning 
as it is unanswerable. Athens at the time was confronted 
by dangers not unlike those we have to face to-day, thus 
showing that although discovery advances and places new 
weapons in the fighting hand, human nature and the perils 
of a state remain constant factors. Pericles recognised the 
need of Athens for a navy as well as an army, and his words 
cannot be taken as a mere flight of rhetoric, for he himself 
fought and commanded in the war with Samos and in the 
early Peloponnesian War. 


WHAT must strike the most casual reader is the close 

applicability of his words to the situation that has now 
arisen. We have as glorious an inheritance as ancient 
Greece. And of England, too, it can be said that ‘it was 
the warriors and their like who have set hand to array her.” 
Of the benefits won by war, Freedom stands indubitably 
first, and Freedom still remains the secret of Happiness, while 
equally the secret of Freedom is a brave heart. Our freedom 
was won for us by ancestors stout and strong who withstood 
one after another the ambitions of those who endeavoured, 
just as Kaiser Wilhelm is doing to-day, to establish 
a world Empire. The principle of Freedom has been carried 
by us into every quarter of the globe, so that wherever the 
British colours fly the peaceful trader is assured of liberty 
to buy and sell. Of no other power can this be said with 
so much truth. When Spain threatened England in Queen 
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Elizabeth’s day it was with the avowed intent to impose the 
‘Holy ” Inquisition. Wilhelm Hohenzollern threatens the 
world with the establishment of a still more hideous Kultur. 
Hence, now as then, it behoves men “ not idly to stand aside 
from the enemy’s onset.” 


S we go to press, important changes are taking place 
in the composition of the Ministry. There has been a con- 
siderable amount of friction between two very strong men, 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Fisher. In the end it became 
impossible for them to work together, and Lord Fisher 
tendered his resignation. Out of this occurrence is iikely to 
spring a reconstruction of the Cabinet and the formation 
of a Coalition Ministry. The meditated changes, though 
not actually effected at the time of writing, are understood 
to be of great importance. By universal consent Mr. Asquith 
will remain at the head of the Government, thereby insuring 
that continuity of policy which is of the utmost importance 
at this critical moment. Mr. Winston Churchill has pat- 
riotically resigned his position as First Lord of the Admiralty 
and it is suggested that Mr. Arthur Balfour should succeed 
him. Mr. Churchill might retain his seat in the Cabinet 
as Secretary of State for India. Mr. Lewis Harcourt is 
mentioned as Lord Hardinge’s probable successor, and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain for the vacancy at the Colonial Office. 
Among the Ministers who from a lofty sense of duty are 
said to have handed in their resignations are Lord Haldane, 
Mr. Birrell, Lord Lucas, Lord Beauchamp, Mr. Pease and 
Mr. Hobhouse. Seats in the Cabinet will probably be found 
for Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Derby, Mr. Walter Long and Mr 
I. E. Smith, in addition to those already mentioned. 
KITCHENER’S ARMY. 
Left, right; left, right, 
See them all marching along. 
Up they come from the City 
That gay and eager throng 
Leaving their work and their football, 
All of them leaving home. 
They have answered the Call of their Country, 
Proud to be Kitchener’s Own ! 
Left, right; left, right 
(And it’s oh, to be with that throng! 
Looking so young and eager, 
Learning to conquer the wrong. 
Who, having youth and vigour, 
Would sit the whole day through 
At a desk, or tarry at leisure ? 
Not I for one, would vou ? 
STEPHANIE WILLS. 
AS we write, it would appear that the Italian crisis is solved 
in a manner favourable to the Entente Powers. The 
King, after full consultation with the Presidents of both 
Houses and other leading parliamentarians, has refused to 
accept the resignation of the Salandra Cabinet, which remains 
in power and will work out its policy to the end. The corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph, Dr. EF. J. Dillon, says that 
the popular enthusiasm over this resolve is indescribable. 
The Triple Alliance has now come to a definite end, and an 
agreement with the Entente has been arrived at. This, 
we need scarcely say, is very important news. The event has 
not been brought about by intrigue—that weapon was 
left in the hands of the Austrian and German Ministers, who 
have used it in every possible way during the past few weeks. 
Italy has been approached directly and indirectly with offers 
from Vienna and larger and vaguer offers from Berlin. 


VERY properly, Italian statesmen concentrated — their 

attention on the welfare of their own country. They 
considered the advantages and disadvantages of going in 
with Austria and Germany, and also the results likely to 
follow from their taking the other side. We in this country 
have forborne to apply any pressure. When the history 
of the negotiations comes to be written, it will probably 
be acknowledged by Italian statesmen that they met with 
uncommon frankness on the part of Great Britain. Italy 
is going into the war on her own interests, and that is certainl\ 
the most satisfactory position she could assume. It has 
long been evident that she and Austria could not possibly 
agree upon certain points of territorial importance, and 1! 
a pact had been made between them just now it would 
inevitably have led to further bloodshed after the conclusion 
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of the present war. On the other hand, Italy could not 
expect that, however much the Allies believed in her claims 
against Austria, they would enforce them unless she took 
her share of the fighting. 


‘THE American Note to Germany is a document worthy 
of the historical occasion which produced it. Its tone 
could not have been better. There was no unnecessary 
heat, and it contained no phrase that went beyond a judicial 
comment on the proceedings under review. No country 
could reasonably have taken exception to the language. 
But all the same, there was a hand of steel under the silk 
glove. The Germans were left no loophole of escape, and, 
indeed, their contentions were anticipated and answered. 
Mr. Bryan, President Wilson, or whoever was responsible for 
the despatch, placed the United States’ case on firm ground 
when they claimed the sacred freedom of the sea. In peace 
time no German statesman would ever commit himself to 
a contention so rash as that belligerent Powers have the 
right to make sea passage dangerous to neutrals. There 
was no difficulty in showing that an attack upon a passenger 
ship was an atrocity, and the excuse that those who went 
on board had been forewarned of the danger was brushed 
aside relentlessly. Notice that a crime was to be com- 
mitted has never been known to exonerate the criminal. 


AS we write, the German reply does not seem to have been 

agreed upon, but the rumour is that it will be an appeal 
for arbitration. To that President Wilson can only make 
one reply. To the principle of arbitration the United States 
are absolutely committed, but Washington is not so obtuse 
as to agree to the proposal if it is merely an excuse for delay. 
If arbitration is agreed upon it can only be on the under- 
standing that there is a cessation of submarine attacks upon 
neutral vessels and merchant shipping generally until the 
arbitrators have given their decision. To this Germany 
is not at all likely to agree, so that the relations between 
her and the United States are undoubtedly in the way of 
becoming strained. 


FOR some time past the Germans have been gibing and 

jeering at the spring offensive on the part of France and 
Britain, which they say has always been promised but never 
came off. After the end of last week we fancy that this 
tone will be dropped. Almost simultaneously the French 
and the British made successful onslaughts upon the German 
line, and succeeded to a degree that must have gratified 
them as much as it dismayed the enemy. No praise is too 
high for the manner in which the French have recently 
conducted their attacks. In these they are seen at their 
best. During the winter they steadied themselves down 
to trench fighting to the admiration of the whole world, 
for everybody knows that the game of patience and sitting 
still is one very unsuited to the French temperament. But 
now the day for that is over, and General Joffre and his men 
are like creatures that have wakened from the long winier 
sleep and are alive with the spirit of spring. The gallantry 
with which they have attacked almost impregnable positions, 
and the resolution with which they have carried their assault 
home, have won them universal praise. Ili they continue 
and we are sure they will—as they have begun, the effect 
must soon be visible far within the present German battle- 
line. 


[ N accordance with our original plan, the next article from 

Madame Jasper will not appear till next week. It was 
considered that these articles might very well appear every 
week for three weeks, and then at fortnightly intervals, so 
that those who are studying them for the purpose of revolu- 
tionising their poultry arrangements will have time between 
the instalments. In the meantime we are very glad to 
announce that several of our readers have signified their 
intention of starting poultry establishments on the lines 
described by our contributor. They appear to see that 
success on a scale that would make it worth while can be 
achieved by her methods. The poultry papers are practically 
agreed that she is laying down promising and _ profitable 
lines for the conduct of the industry. We have noticed one 
or two who have criticised the articles, but then, only to the 
effect that what Madame Jasper recommends has been already 
done in Great Britain. That is true in a way. Here and 
there an individual has worked out the science of poultry 
keeping, and is able to show very good results. But it does 
not. apply to the vast majority. Except in certain well 
known districts, such as those in Sussex and Surrey, the 
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fattening of poultry has been in Great Britain a misunder- 
stood science hitherto, and it will be all to the national 
advantage if this state of things can be improved. Madame 
Jasper’s fourth article will appear in next week’s issue. 


RAIN came at a moment when the crops were in the 

greatest danger. Wheat and other cereals were stopped 
in their growth, and a bountiful harvest would have been 
impossible if the drought had been continued for a week 
longer. The corn would have ripened short, and no sub 
sequent wet weather would have been able to improve the 
outlook. However, it has got a drenching that has started 
the roots again. Livestock have been difficult to feed this 
spring because of the failure of last year’s roots, and if the 
growth of the grass had been thoroughly arrested at a time 
when it is expected to be at its best, the results would have 
been extremely serious. Needless to say, the matter has 
more than an agricultural import this year. Bread keeps 
increasing in price, and meat is following apace. The course 
of events is justifying to the utmost degree the contention 
put forward by nearly all the practical men who took part 
in our recent Bread and Meat controversy, that the difficult, 
in the future is going to lie in the provision of sufficient meat 
for the population. It is rapidly becoming both scarce and 
dear ; while farmers are dismayed to find the cost of stores 
so high that their purchase becomes purely speculative. 


‘THE announcement of the death, in his seventy-second 

year, of Mr. R. D. Balfour will recall to the minds of 
cricketers of a generation now passing away a fierce contro- 
versy in which he took a leading and a successful part. It 
was that debate which arose on the occasion of Mr. Russell 
Walker’s playing five times for Oxford against Cambridge. 
R. D. Balfour himself played the four years, which was 
considered the full complement, for Cambridge, and later 
took his part in Gentlemen versus Players; but this fifth vear 
appearance of Mr. ‘‘ Russy’”’ Walker aroused the keenest 
criticism on the part of Cambridge as represented by Mr. 
Balfour and the present Lord Cobham, who was then the 
Hon. Charles Lyttelton. Curiously enough, ‘‘ Russy ’’ Walker, 
about whom all the discussion centred, is the only surviving 
member of that famous band of brothers, the Walkers of 
Southgate. The protests ot Cambridge had such effect that 
a rule was passed that no one henceforward should represent 
his University at cricket after the fourth year from his 
matriculation. The late Mr. Balfour was a keen all-round 
sportsman, something of an expert with the dry fly, and 
for a good many years a member of the old Houghton 
Fishing Club at Stockbridge. 


“Ne pleure pas, toi qui j’aimais, ce qui n'est plus ne fut jamais.” 


Oh weep not Love, beloved of yore, 
False fairy gold is memory’s store, 
That never was—which is no more. 
Bend not in woe that charming head 
Idle were all the words we said 
Love never lived—if Love is dead 


Can Love be bound by oath or vow 

Let us be honest and allow 

Now. 

CELIA CONGREVE. 


Love’s whole Eternity is 


LORD HALDANE’S expression of opinion in Parliament 

last week about the possible necessity of conscription 
has started a great deal of discussion. Fortunately, it has 
been limited to the necessity of the moment. On the general 
question, whether conscription or the volunteer principle 
be the better for this country there is great difference of 
opinion. This does not exist in regard to the situation as 
it stands. A magnificent response has been made to the 
appeal for volunteers, but it is not enough. It is unanimously 
held by military authorities that battles under modern con- 
ditions are won by numbers and guns, therefore we cannot 
hope for a satisfactory end to the war unless we take measures 
to bring all our strength to bear. That, as we take it, is 
Lord Haldane’s contention in favour of conscription as a 
necessary practical step. There is a large reserve of young 
men who have not come forward of their own accord, and 
whom it is desirable to make available. The only way to do 
sO appears to be by conscription, and our belief is that an 
overwhelming majority of the people of this country would 
welcome it at the present crisis. 
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BATTLEFIELD 
NEW. 


AND 


Hon. D.Lirr. (Oxon.) 





1.—KUM KALE 
HE historical memories of many ages are crowded 
together throughout the Troad; but hardly any- 
where more closely than on the low range of hills 
which runs along the western coast and ends in 
the low promontory of Kum Kale. The distant 
view from the sea starts at the village of Yeni Shelhr, 
in front of which stands, too distant to be clearly made 
out in the photograph, a curious row of windmills, form- 
ing one of the best landmarks for ships entering the 
Straits. 
The village of Yeni Shehr (‘‘ New Town”’) is in itself 
a survival from the Middle Ages, for it is Greek in speech 
and Christian in religion—a little piece of wreckage of the 
old Byzantine population which has succeeded in resisting 
absorption into the faith and tongue of its Turkish con- 
querors. But its history goes back far beyond the Middle 
Ages to the sixth century B.c. When Athens under her 
great statesmen Solon and Pisistratus made her first bid 
for empire, she began by laying hands on this stretch of hills, 
and founded on it her colony of Sigeum, about half a mile 
further south, and out of the picture on the right. But 
she did not make her ground good without fighting for 
it The Mitylenzans from Lesbos claimed the land, and 


TO YENI 


SHEHR. 


disputed the possession of it with all their might. Against the 
invasion of the Athenians they established where Yen 
Shehr stands a fort called Achilleion, after the neighbouring 
Tomb of Achilles, and here they harassed the newcomers 
in a long war, or even a succession of wars, for there are 
stories of two separate Campaigns on this narrow ridge. 
In the former of these it is said that the poet Alcaeus saved 
his life by throwing away his shield in flight, and made 
no secret of his cowardice an example followed 
afterwards by Horace at Philippi, where he escaped 
relicta non bene parmula. But the chronology of | the 
story is doubtful, and it cannot be trusted. We know 
only for certain that hard fighting went on for long in 
that narrow half mile of ridge during the first half of the 
sixth century B.c. 

As our eye runs along the ridge from right to left we 
pass suddenly over 2,500 years, as we notice the outline of 
one of the large Turkish forts on the heights ; another seems 
to have been made since the photograph was taken in 1910, 
as two forts are now said to stand close together here. Still 
moving to the left, we can make out, just where the ridge 
drops close to the water level, a sharp conical mound 
What the age of this is we cannot even guess; we know 


long 





. 
2. THE 
2. : 


TROJAN PLAIN, 


LOOKING 


NORTH FROM TROY. 
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only that it is so ancient 
that all through antiquity it 


went by the name of the 
Tomb of Achilles But for 


all we can tell it may be 
much older than the Trojan 


War It was used some 
time in the fifth century 
B.c. for the burial of some 


wealthy Athenian citizen of 
Sigeum, for a deposit of good 
Atiic silverwork of that date 
has been found in it. But 
the tumulus itself must be 
prehistoric 

Ther IS however one 
certain date connected with it 
When Alexander, in 334 B. 
was passing his army under 
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3.—RHOKTEUM. FROM THE SOUTH. 


Parmenion across the Strait at Abydos higher up, he himself brief landing there of the French in April. Let us hop 
paid a visit to the tomb of Achilles, whom he claimed, through that it may come once again into prominence when the tim 


his mother, Olympias, as his own direct ancestor 


He paid is ripe 


his devotion to the hero in the old Greek fashion by running We have next a view of the same ridge from the othe: 


naked round this mound by 





torchlight 


before going on to — side, as it appears seen across the plain from the site ot 





t.—-THE TROJAN PLAIN LOOKING SOUTH-WEST FROM TROY. 
worship at the famous temple of Athena on the Hill of Troy Troy itself (No. 2). The outline of the ridge shows the site 
near by. of Yeni Shehr and faintly the Tomb of Achilles; behind 
fo the extreme left of the picture is the point of and still fainter is the outline of the island of Imbros, now 
Kum Kale (‘‘ Sand Castle ’’), the shortest of all historical occupied as a base for the Fleet. At our feet lies the battle- 


memories: for we think of it 





now 


a. 


In connection 


MORTO 


BAY. 


with the field of the “‘ Iliad ”’ ; the Greek camp was on the seashore of the 


Straits, towards the right-hand 

of the view, at a distance 

/ ; of about three miles, and 
over all the intervening plain 
the fighting swayed backwards 
and forwards. Crossing the 
plain in front will be seen the 
bed of a river, made con- 
spicuous by the white patches 
which are not water, as 
might be supposed, but beds 
of water ranunculus, cover- 
ing the water with a thick 
carpet and entirely hiding it 
from sight. This is not the 
Scamander, which flows, in 
fact, under the distant hills 
just below the ridge; it is 
a river-bed formed by winter 
torrents but destitute of an\ 
stream in summer an 
““asmak,”’ as the Turks call 
it. Such deep channels, some- 
times dry, form an importani 
feature in the plain, and 
would doubtless be a seriou 
obstacle to any army ad- 
vancing from the west. They 
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are oiten more than O6ft. deep, with precipitous sides 
cut in the clay soil, and have no doubt been utilised in 
a scheme of ready-made trenches to which thev could 
easily be adapted, though the pools which lie in many of 
them would create some difficulty to the defenders. In Fig. | 
we see the southern portion of the Plain of Troy, and can 
trace still further the ranunculus carpet. In the centre is 
visible the peak of Tenedos, peeping over the depression in 
the hills which marks the position of Besika Bay. Any 
advance from this direction would meet with very grave 
difficulties from extensive marshes. 

But a serious attack would probably be made not from 
the west, but frem the northern shore. From this 
the asmaks themselves could be turned, as they naturally 
run north and south, though with many windings. Fig. 6 
shows the character of this shore, at the mouth of the large 
ismak, where it has assumed the character of a brackish 
creek. This is the natural landing place inside the Straits 
ibout three miles east of Kum Kale. A small wooden plier 
ised to stand here for the convenience of visitors to the ruins 
f Troy. And here, in the twelfth century B.c., lay the 
\chaians attacking Troy, encamped in huts all over the level 
vround, while their light ships were drawn up on land along 
the beach. 

Close to this point another low range of hills falls to the 
plain; it is the “ promontory’ of Rhoeteum, famous in 
the Trojan story, though it is not really a promontory at all, 
and Homer never mentions it. This line of hills fringes the 
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THE OPEN-AIR HOSPITAL 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 


By W. J. Stmpsox, M.D.. F.R.C.P. 

r was a ve7\ and windy day in December _ last 
on which I visited the open-air hospital at Cambridge, 
described by Mr. Shipley, the Master of Christ’s College 


Phe cold and inclement afforded an excellent 


Wel 


weather 


opporiuniiy of seeing the hospital under the worst 
condiuons. Yer I came away after a very careful investiga 
tion convinced that the treatment of our sick and wounded 


soldiers in an open-air hospital, even in this varving climate 


of ours, was a great success There can be no doubt that 
Dr. Joseph Griffith, who designed the hospital, and his 
Cambridge colleagues who assisted him, have done a real 


service to the country in thus proving, at this time of stress 
when many cmergency hospitals are required, that the open 


air treatment of our sick and wounded is remarkably eftfica 
cious. The mortality at the time of my visit was very low 
and it continues so, as Mr. Shipley shows by the figures 
he quotes 

Since the establishment of the hospital, over 6,000 
patients have passed through it, with a death rate 
of only 46 per 1,000. Sixty cases of pneumonia have been 
treated, and 95 per cent. ot these have recovered Phe 


patients also have presented a freshness and vigour in theit 
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OF THE 
Asiatic shore for severa! miles; Fig. 3 view of it 
from the south. To the right is the low and marshy valley 
of the Diimbrek-Su, Homer’s Simois, running in the direc- 
Eren-kiéi. It will be noticed that the path runs 
along a slightly raised causeway to protect it during the 
winter floods, which are often very violent. 

We may conclude with a view of Morto Bay (Fig. 5), 
where our own troops are so gallantly making good their 
hold. It is, unfortunately, too distant for any detail, and 
can only serve to give a general view of the contours of this 
battlefield. Just behind the long rope is Achi Baba hill. 
On the left is small part of the cliffs of Sedd-ul- 
bahr; on the ‘““de Tott’s battery,” the site of 
the ancient Elaeus, an Attic colony and as a_ naval 
station second only to Sestos. It is often mentioned 
as having played an important part when the Athenians 
were fighting here to the death tor their empire, but has 


gives a 


tion ol 


seen a 
right lies 


since been insignificant; the bay itself, in spite of 
ippearances, is not a good anchorage, owing to hidden 
rocks and shallows which occupy a large part of it. At 


Elaeus was, in ancient days, a tamous shrine of Protesilaos, 
the first Greek hero to be slain, it was said, in the Trojan 
War. 

To this shrine, too, Alexander paid his devotions, and it 
was from here that he crossed over from Europe to the 


fomb oft Achilles. Here once more the memories of the 
past mingle poignantly with the deeds of to-day ; we have 
ready had manv a Protesilaos of our own in the new 


Trojan war. 


KALIFATLI ASMAK. 


convalescence which are generally absent among those who 
have been for some time in an ordinary hospital. The pallor 
and weakness usually noticeable in a man recovering from 
a serious wound or illness were more or less absent In fact, 
the open-air hospital evidently combines the advantages 
of an institution for the treatment of sick and wounded 
with those of a convalescent home. 

The conception of the open-air treatment of 
isnot arecent one. The idea has of late vears been elaborated 
and practically applied in the adoption of open-air hospitals 
or sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis ; and now the 
well thought out design, equipment and nursing which 
distinguish the Cambridge hosp.tal and its adaptation tort 
the treatment of the sick and wounded are a distinct advance 
in the same direction. 

Seventy-five vears ago Dr. Bodington treated his con 
sumptive patients by insisting that they should spend most 
of the day in the open air and that they should sleep at night 
with their windows open. He wrote a small pamphilei 
on the subject, but such was the prejudice of most peopk 
at that time, and the dread of the effects of the English 
climate, that fifty years passed betore, with the additional 
knowledge we now possess find 
acceptance 

One hundred and fifty years ago open-air hospitals 
were employed for our sailors and soldiers at a time of war, 
and parucularly for cases of typhus fever, which wore then 
common among them, and for putrid wounds and contagious 
(lisease generally. In 1757 Dr. Lind, a distinguished naval 


disease 


his views began to veneral 
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surgeon, wrote “ that the wards in the hospital ought to be 
always most airy, and where the contagion was malignant 
special spacious airy tents in the fields adjoining are greatly 
preferable to any ward or apartment for dissipating infection 
and for the recovery of disease.’ He relates that during 
war one of the hospitals was found insufficient for the recep- 
tion of the large number of patients, and tents were erected 
in the fields for the men. ‘‘ These poor fellows were thought 
to be badly accommodated, but it was very observable 
that most of those who lay in the cold tents recovered, when 
the mortality in the hospital, due to hospital fever, was so 
great that in some wards not one in three escaped.” These 
were the days before the discovery of microbes or of the 
antiseptic treatment of Lister, and at a time when the 
hospitals were always overcrowded. In 1758 Dr. Brocklesby, 
an army physician and a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, owing to the impossibility of obtaining 
sufficient accommodation for many of the sick soldiers 
returning to England from the war in France, was obliged 
to erect in the open forest a deal shed with a straw roof to 
keep out the rain. So badly was the shed constructed 
that the soldiers accommodated in it were exposed much 
to the winds and vicissitudes of the weather. Yet to Dr. 
Brocklesby’s surprise: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the extraordinary 


cold as well as moisture which the sick there lodged 
had suffered, remarkably fewer died of the same disease, 
though treated with the same medicines and the same 
regimen, than died anywhere else, and all the con- 
valescents recovered much sooner than they did in 
any of the warmer and closer huts and barns hired 


round Newport, where fires and better accommodation of 
every sort could be provided for them.” The results were 
even better than those of soldiers treated in Carisbrooke 
Castle, which was converted into a hospital because of its 
being situated upon the extremity of a ridge of land. 

This experience led Dr. Brocklesby to build temporary 
hospitals of wattle, with good roofs, when required, and to 
use them in preference to others. Excellent results followed, 
even in putrid and petechial fevers. Tents were used as 
hospitals with the best results in the South African War. 
During that war an equally instructive example was furnished 
from another source. When plague broke out in Cape Town 
a temporary hospital was built, one of the wards of which 
on inspection I found to be ill lighted, badly ventilated and 
overcrowded with patients. The result was that fatal 
pneumonic plague was spreading among the patients and 
nurses. I had a large Shamiana tent erected on the grounds, 
and into these were placed the patients, with the immediate 
effect that pneumonic plague ceased to spread and the cases 
assumed a milder type. A very striking instance of the 
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advantages of the open-air treatment, even in the case oj 
smallpox, accidentally occurred in 1731, when an epidemix 
of that disease prevailed at Blandford. A fire broke out in 
the hospital, and 150 patients had to be treated in the open 
air in beds placed under the arches of bridges and under 
hedges. Out of this number only one patient died. The 
evidence is abundant that the open-air treatment, when 
judiciously applied, is not injurious in this country, but 
on the contrary, is most satisfactory. 

Now that we are once more engaged in a large European 
war, more stupendous than those in the eighteenth century 
and many emergency hospitals will be required, the great 
advantage and economy accruing to the construction of suc} 
open-air hospitals as that at Cambridge, with a due regard 
to the avoidance of chilling draughts, cannot be too strongly 
urged and commended. 





FROM A WAITING AMBULANCE. 


We saw three guns one day, ‘twixt ditch and field, 
Do you remember ? 

Grey-throated hounds leashed to the will of man 
Borrowed from hell that thev might bark at hell 

Far off, 

There was a sly, curved water-line that gleamed, 
Between dull banks of sodden earth, 

As the drawn crescent of a watching eve might gleam 
Between dropped lids. 


Grey-throated hounds too strained to pant, that knew 
They must not quiver, 

And must not run and snatch 
Each emptied body lept as each lean flank 

In turn 

Flung out its loud, bright heart—straight, terrible 
And lightning-swift-——to burst and kill. 
One flame; one roar. And silence. 

A little smoke. 


nor miss their prey ! 


Many miles away, 


Our own breasts, too, held no more hearts. but just 
An empty knocking 

—' A foe or two the less; 
Hurled back face downwards to the God of Truth!”’ 
And then, 

Because our thoughts were such as mock at words, 

We watched a pen-stroke on the sky : 

A man-made bird, tense-winged, above the Templars’ Tower 
Of Nieuport Ville. MaGDA SINDICI. 


more blind, raw souls 





THE UNKNIGHTLY KNIGHTS. 


By OswaALp 


ITH a world at war, ancient thrones and 
dominations rocking to the sound of the 
great guns, we could yet listen eagerly for 
news from Windsor, where, in the peace of 
the Chapel of St. George, a King of Arms 

in a frock coat and silk hat was directing the work of certain 
handy fellows who, clambering up and down ladders, were 
lifting from their sockets eight banners stiffened with German 
heraldry. Thus, and too privily, justice was done at last 
upon the black symbol of the German Eagle. 

Antiquaries are ever peering upon parchment for the 
story of the foundation of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
But without more help from them we may guess at it. That 
most noble, that most English Order, began in an English 
fashion. It began, let us guess. among a noble company 
of sportsmen. The wars of King Edward had begun gloriousl\ 
at Cressy ; there had been talk of a Round Table, at which 
the glories of King Arthur’s knighthood should live again 
in England. All the steel and silk was at Windsor. And 
then, on the day of a June tournament, was founded the 
knightliest Order in Christendom, the Order of St. George, 
the Companionship of the Blue Garter 

The king and his son were first to buckle the Blue Garter 
below the knee. But after their names comes no list of the 
great magnates of the realm. You may take it that the 
first founders were not chosen for their high estate, but for 
their firm seat in the saddle, for their skill at the splendid 
game of the fenced yard. It was as though, in our own time, 
an Order of the Spur had been founded among the riders 


BARRON. 


of the first flight in the Leicestershire fields, as though the 
Marylebone company had made a guild of valiant batsmen 
and swift bowlers. This was the flower of English chivalry 
The Order began at a knightly game. And what, indeed, 
are all the laws of chivalry if they be not the laws under 
which a gentleman is pledged, win or lose, to play the 
game. 

Chandos and Talbot, Beauchamp and Nevill, Basset 
and Courtenay, all the names that sound like trumpets 
blowing far away, are in the roll of the Garter. The Order 
flourished mightily. It lived on when the last chivalry of 
the tournament was rust. Strange knights were welcomed 
in, knights enfeebled by long years at the statesman’s desk, 
dukes and earls whose Garters were not won by bold riding 
Yet something remained of the ancient humour. You 
Garter knight might be an old gentleman whose ways wer 
peace, who leaned heavily upon his umbrella as he walked 
up the Windsor hill beside the old field-marshal, his com 
panion. Nevertheless, he took the vows of chivalry. H 
was pledged to be a true knight, to keep a knight's faith 
to play the game in the knightly fashion. All the symbols 
of the Order taught him his lesson. More than mere prick 
of high estate belonged to the Blue Mantle and the George 
the Star and the Collar, the Ribbon and the Garter. Thes« 
things were to show that he owed a knighi’s service, that 
faithiully as any baron whose banner flew at Cressy, he must 
follow the path of renown which goes by courtesy and gentk 
ness and the noble mood of knighthood. The old chivalry 
knew that it must fear dishonour. We know the tale of how 
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the new-made knight met at the chapel door with the Master 
Cook of the castle, who showed him his kitchen chopper 
for a warning, bidding him know that this was the chopper 
which, if he stained knighthood, should hack the gilt spurs 
from his heels. The knight’s banner was set up very proudly) 
over his stall, the crested helm and the sword below it. But, 
if he were false, the herald might come to pluck all these 
things down and boot the trumpery out at the porch. 

Not for many a long generation has the Windsor chapel 
seen that pomp of dishonour. Yet we, who have the English 
love of antique ceremony, would willingly have seen nothing 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 
bated of it when the Black Eagle banner was abased. We 
have no bitterness for those who come against us in war. 
The London crowd shouted for De Wet even as it had shouted 
for the French king whom the Black Prince brought back 
from Poitiers. That much the old knighthood taught us, 
to honour the loser and the winner together, so long as they 
play the game. But this Knight of the Black Eagle has 
not played the game. The vow of chivalry bound him to 
be pitiful for the weak, to be courteous to womanhood, to 
be generous to the foeman at his mercy, to keep his plighted 
word. We know well how he has broken with all of these 
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things. This is the Kaiser who howled to his hosts that 
they should forget the manner of Christian warfare and play 
the Hun. This is he whose sacred treaty was a light scrap 
ot paper. How have our poor soldiers fared at the hands 
of his brute colonels? What a beastly tale is that of his 
murderous plunderings in France and Flanders. Even 
when the Garter was a new Garter the chronicler of chivalry 
wrote down how barbarous was that German wat 

Never again will a banner of Germany hang in the 
ancient chapel of the Red Cross knight, patron of good knights 
It is well enough that eight German banners should have 


THE GARTER BANNERS. 
passed at one purging of the Order. Seven of them might 
have been degraded trom the Order without ceremony. It 
would have been enough to remove their banners. They are 
not of sufficient importance to attract the eyes of a great 
people; but with the Kaiser it was different. Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern deserved a more deliberate and ceremonious 
judgment. He is the master instigator who is responsible 
for the unknightly deeds which have disgraced the soldiers 
and sailors of Germany. Before the eyes not of Great 
Britain only, but of the neutral countries, he should be 
deprived of the insignia of Knighthood. 
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James Shaw. MAY ON THE PASTURES. Copyright. 
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THE NIGHTJAR. 


By 


F uncommon appearance, nocturnal 


habits 


CHARLES 


and 


peculiarity of note, this bird has many an alias, 


some of which are as_ undeserved 
disastrous. 
Perhaps the 
most com- 
mon is that 
of ‘‘goat- 
sucker,”’ de- 
rived, as 
Aristotle 
tells us, from 
the supersti- 
tion that it 
‘sucks the 
dugs of the 


goats, poison- 


ing them so 
that the 


animals 
themselves 
go blind, and 
their udders 
waste away.” 
In Sussex 
and 
where, a 
distemper 
which §at- 
tacks wean- 
ling calves 
Ca ] ] e d 
“puck” or 
“puckridge,”” 
and the 
bird, the 
‘“puck-bird,”’ 
thereby connecting 
fairy Puck. 
brings it 


else- 


1s 


that 
name, 


it with 


Another fatal that of 


as 


ALIGHTING 


mischief - monger, 
‘ night-hawk,”’ 
into evil repute with gamekeepers, and it 


they are 


the 


Is 


DIRECILY 





AT NEST. 

worthy of powder and shot. I fear the poor 
suffered long from this association. 
names, such ‘eve-jar,”’ “‘ wheeler,” “ night 


too 


as 
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R. Brown. 
shot down in many districts under the mistaken idea 
that it preys upon young pheasants and partridges; its 


diet really consisting of insects, which are mostly captured 


on the wing. 
Che names 
Or ‘tern 
owl” (which, 
to my mind, 
best de 
scribes its 
a Pp pearance) 
and ‘“ churn 
owl,” relat- 
ing to its 
singular 
note, are 
both sugges- 
tive of thos 
much ma 
ligned and 
long suffer 
ing 
for anything 
flying unde1 
the name 
‘ owl,” how 
ever at 
tached 
whether it 
~ a” 
“Woo dl 
* barn 
“horned,” 
is, I regret, 
const dered 
by many 
to be only 
nightjar ha 
Other 
churi 


species 


ol 


be 


oT 


local 
ancl 
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NEAR 


NEST. 
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“ nightcrow,”” are not so harmful, while lastly, as the poet 
Wordsworth tells us: 


busy Dor-hawk chases the white moth 


And again: 


The rring Dor-hawk round an¢ wheeling 
That solitary bird 
I ill that can be heard 


I lence deeper far than deepest noon 


Chis name of “‘ dor-hawk ”’ is derived from its habit of catch- 
ing dor-beetles or cockchafers. 
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THE EGGS. 

Externally, the nightjars agree with the swifts in having 
a small bill, wide gape, ten primaries and the same numbe1 
of tail feathers. In the sober, soft colouring of their plumagt 
they somewhat resemble the owls, while their long tails mor 
nearly approach those of the cuckoos. The nightjar frequents 


not only the open moorland and heath, but also well wooded 


country and the sand dunes of our coast. It arrives in this 
country generally in the first fortnight of May, leaving for 
its winter quarters in Africa towards the end of September. 
No nest is made, the eggs, two in number, being laid on the 
bare ground. ges, which are curiously oval, are of 
a whitish ground, with a varied and beautiful marbling of 


These eg 


STRETCH. Copyright. 
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various shades of brown, grey and lilac, and, to my eyes, 
are among the most handsome of British birds’ eggs. Having 
frequently flushed a nightjar from one particular spot, I 
decided there must be a nest in the vicinity. On June 25th, 
after diligent search, I was highly delighted at espying 
a bird on the ground, and, having approached within a few 
feet of her, she flew lightly off, disclosing one egg, the second 
being laid the following day. In this instance, the selected 
site was in a slight depression among the sand dunes of the 
coast, the 

only attempt 


at a mest 
being that 
the dead 


grass Was 
parted and 
the eggs laid 
on the bare 
surface of the 
sand, the 
tuits of the 
marram grass 
round about 
being the 
only shelter, 
there being 
no trees 
within a hun- 
dred yards. 
Once you had 
seen the bird 
and knew 
where to look 
for her, she 
stood out 
from her sur- 
roundings, 
yet I was almost on top of her before I first spotted her. 
When disturbed from the eggs, she would fly lightly over the 
crest of the hill, just out of sight of the intruder, but when 
frightened off her young she would flutter along the ground 
as if she had a broken wing, uttering a sharp, clicking note, 
endeavouring to lure me from her nestlings. 

In another case, where the nest was just outside 
a wood, the old bird would, upon leaving the young, 
pursue the same antics, and sometimes alight upon one of 
the fencing posts, and a most ludicrous figure she presented. 
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She would balance herself on the edge, with one wing hanging 
down, as if broken at the shoulder, and literally flop about 
from one side to the other; but upon the least attempt to 
approach she would flutter to the next post, where the whole 
performance would be repeated. I was astonished at the 
pluck displayed by the old birds. On one occasion, when 
she was neat the young, I stretched out my hand to remove 
an obstructing piece of grass which lay across the front of 
the youngsters, when, much to my surprise, she, uttering the 
while her 
weird click 
sprang at me 
and actually 
struck my 
hand with 
her wing 
flew up in 
the air, and 
then alighted 
beside het 


young, with 
wings = fully 
extended 
above her 


So quiet was 
this action 
and so grace 
ful the poise 
that I wa 
too engrossed 
to think of 
the camera, 
and so. lost 
the chance of 


the most 

YOUNG, beautiful 
position | 

ever saw. The nearest approach to this being in the photo 


graph, “ Taking Flight,’’ which was only obtained after many 
disappointments, for the movements were so fast it was almost 
impossible to correctly anticipate the act. Another instance 
of the nightjar’s fearlessness was afforded—in this case, I am 
sorry to relate, with fatal results—by the following incident 

When passing a farm upon one of my rambles, and asking 
the son of the tenant if he had seen anything of special 
interest, he said, “Oh, yes! You are just the man I wanted 
to see. Come and look at what I have shot. I want you 
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NEWLY 
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UTTERING THE WHILE A WHEEDLING CALL. 


to tell me if it is worth stuffing.”” I asked, “‘ What kind of | take my chickens, as it kept striking at my dog.” Poor 
a bird is it?’ He replied, ‘“‘ Oh, a hawk of some sort. Wait, nightjar! Another case of mistaken identity. But to 
I will get it for you.” He went into the house and, coming return to my bird. It was quite simple to obtain photo 
out, said, with evident pride, “Here you are!’ Well graphs of the old bird in various positions brooding eggs 
you can imagine my feelings when I saw what it was. “ Why or young when first hatched, which took place on July r4th ; 
it is a nightjar!”’ I exclaimed. “A nightjar! What ts but it was quite a different matter when the youngsters were 


that ?”’ he asked. I simply replied, “ This! Why ever a week old. Then the fun began. At first the “ fern owl” 
did you shoot it?” ‘“ Well,” he said, “ I thought it would would return by alighting quite close to, but never upon 
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the eggs or young, and then sidle or waddle up to the nesting 
site, often settling down beside them, and, after eyeing me 
for some time, would proceed to brood them; at others, 
sailing up to the eggs or young with wings extended, a truly 
beautiful exemplification of ease and grace. But when the 
voung were older, she would alight at some distance and, 
rolling or waddling along the ground, stop every few feet, 
uttering the while a wheedling call; meanwhile the 
youngsters were struggling along to meet her. And it is 
astonishing how fast they can travel in any direction you 
do not want them to, and how soon they get behind a bunch 
of marram grass. Unless one has tried to photograph them, 
one cannot appreciate their activity at its true worth. I am 
afraid trying to photograph the nightjar when the young are 
active is not conducive to improving one’s temper. 

Supposed to be single brooded, unless the eggs be 
robbed, the following facts may be of interest: The nest 
found on June 25th I referred to as being about a 
hundred yards from the nearest trees, which formed a 
short, narrow belt, the only ones in the vicinity, and it was 
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from one end of these trees that I always flushed the male 
bird, both before and after having found the nest, and it 
was to this spot that the female, if again disturbed after 
having first alighted near the nest, ultimately made. 

On August 6th I came across another nest, containing 
two newly hatched nightjars, about the same distance from 
the belt of trees, but on the opposite side to the first 
nest. This nest was situate among the dead sticks, on the 
side of a sallow covered hillock. When this second bird 
was flushed from the young, she flew straight to the same 
spot in the belt of trees that the previous one had always gone 
to, and, upon inspection, I found the male bird roosting in 
the same place from which I had disturbed the first male. 
Now, was this the same pair ? for I never saw more than one 
pair in the daytime. The first pair of young were reared, 
but this second brood were not so fortunate ; for on arriving 
at the nest one morning, I found only the wing feathers of 
the young left, while near by on the sand were plainly 
visible the tell-tale footprints of that destroyer of many 
nestlings—the domestic cat. 


PATSY O'HOOLIGAN—RECRUIT. 


By J. L. 
N April shower — had 
freshened the oasis 
=: of grass on each side 
‘dedhe of the well trodden 
Ww centre path which 
A meandered down the centre of 
Aw 4 the boreen. <A _ battalion of 
7 nondescript hens preened their 


feathers in the warm sun after 





yj /A\ the rain; a squadron of little 
. A q pigs, black, and white, and 
‘\ pied, snorted and grunted after 


the C.O. of the porcine regiment, 
the only regiment which boasts 
a C.O. of the female sex if we 
except Dahomey’s Amazons. 
Patsy O’Hooligan was sit- 


~~ th ting on a little wooden stool 
outside the tiny turf - roofed 
cabin which lay “ adjacent ”’ 


AN OFFICER’S SERVANT. to the boreen. His left arm 

was bandaged and slung, for 
Patsy had been and done “ his bit’ for King and country, 
and came home to Khilchrone a wounded hero with the 
D.S.M. to his credit. 

Molly O’Hagan, his “ plighted troth,’’ sat beside him, 
crooning an Irish love-song and anon breaking forth into 
a torrent of questions, her gorgeous violet eyes dilating 
now with horror, now with delight, at the answers Patsy 
vouchsafed between the puffs from a very black cutty 

pipe she had just filled 
and lit for him. 


7 “Shure, Patsy 

‘a darlint, it fair broke 

/ me heart when I larnt 

VA ye’d broke your word 
TF Ar to me an’ ’listed.”’ 

— ~ # “Mavourneen, I 

oy =. AV ~ shtruggled hard and 

a \ hard to kape me 

|b \-* 17 } wurrd to ye, but 


\ 2 ss when Timsy Dooligan 
> 7 \ 


read to mesilf of the 


athrocities to them 





Sy j wimmen an’ childher 

) | i Z in Belgium I was heart- 
Slay yy sick and sore. Says 

Lf he Z Timsy, * To hell with 

~ a a = the divils ; we'll go to 

-| =—_ — a music-hall this night, 

' ~ A Patsy, and thry to git 

<= = _ the taste out o' wer 
mouths.’ We wint, and 

there was a fine lot o’ 

DINNER. soldjerin’ picters on the 


Dickie. 


I cudn't 
childher out 
then 


shereen ; but 
get them 
o’ me mind, an’ 
a lovely colleen came 
and ‘For your 
King and Country 
Need You,’ an’ I fair 
broke down. I up and 
shouted, ‘ By the Holy 
Mother of God, they'll 
need me no longer, for 
I’m goin’ this_ blissid 
minute’; and with 
that I seized Timsy by 
the arrum, an’ we was 
by the door in a shake. 
The gintleman at the 
door in the _ field-mar- 
shal’s uniform and a 
shower o’ medals tould 
us where to go, and in 
less than half an hour | 
naked as Mother Eve.” 

“ But Patsy darlint ay 

“ Whisht, now, me gurl, whisht, an’ I'll tell ye the 
houl shtory. He pummelled me and patted me and put 
a spakin’ thrumpet to me chist an’ he said ‘ Koff, ve divil,’ 
an’ I koffed as I’ve niver koffed since I had the broun- 
kaitis in the chradle. He said I was as sound as a bell an’ 
wished me good luck, 
an’ in half the time 
o’ me last confession 
—'twas a black one—to 
owld Father Murphy, 
I was a soldjer of the 
King.” 

“ An’ Patsy, ye’ve 
never yit told me 
phwat the soldjerin’ 
was like. [ mane 
before you went acrass 
the sea to face the 
inimey.”’ 

“Sure an’ I'll do 
that same this 
minit, Molly. Faix, an’ 
its the harrdest wurk I 
iver did in me loife. At 
five be the clock in the 
marnin’ the _ beuglar 
blows a tootaroot they 
call the ‘ revalley.’ ”’ 

““The revalley ?’ 
phwativer does that 
mane, Patsy ?”’ 


sang 
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was befower the docthor as 


blissed 
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“Shure, an’ the 
{ Holy Virgin only 
knows phwat the 
manin’ o’ the wurrd 
is—but it manes that 
ivery poor divil of 
us had to be out o’ 
bed like greased 
lightnin’ or we was 
up agin throuble im- 
madiately. By the 
time I'd stretched 
me bones it was half- 
past foive an’ we off 
to the sthables at 
a run, I tell ye. 
An ould divil of a 
privit, a gin sodden 
son o’ Gomorrah, was 
towld off to insthruct 
us recruities in forkin’ 
up the sthraw of the 
mare’s bed under the 
manger, how to clane 
a saddle an’ a horse, 
water that same and 
fade it to its oats. CLEANING UP. 
By the time that ould 
limb o’ Sathan had 
done with us it was 
mesilf had a divil of 
a thwist in me belly, 
and when the cook- 
house call wint at 
quharter to siven I 
was thankful.” 
“Poor Patsy! 
** Acushla!’’ Here 
Patsy stopped for 
certain osculatory re- 
freshment which he 
had been bereft of for 
many months. Gently 
mouthing his lips, he 
continued: ‘ Afther 
feedin’ time we had 
to clane up the 
barrack - room until 
she shone like a 
new pin. Thin we 
had to make the 
beds, an’ a poor hand 
I was at it the furst 
day or so, until I got 
the hang o’ things, 
and thin it was aisy 
enough. At eight o’ 
the clock we had to 
look over phwat they 
caal the accooteri- 
ments, and _  clane 
them, and thin git 
ready for ridin’ 
schule. At tin o’clock 
we wint to that same 
and larnt to ride on 
a numna.”’ 
“Phwativer’s 
that? it sounds 
foreign.” 

“Tt’s a kind o’ 
cloth about an inch 
thick they put under 
a saddle to kape the 
harse from _ bein’ 
grazed by the saddle. 
An’ a slippery divil 
o’ hell it is to sit on, 
phwat with no 
stirrups. The bridle 
was a snaffle, an’ inny 
man that had a hivy DINNER HOUR: ANY COMPLAINTS ? 
hand on the baste 
was tuk to order in language ye niver heard tell o’ in taught how to mount and disthmount, and phwat they call 
Khilchrone, an’ faix, a good job too. Afther a fartnight the ‘aids to fittin’ o’ saddlery.” Tin days afther that we was 
o’ that we larnt on a sthrip saddle an’ no stirrups, an’ was __ allowed to ride with stirrups an’ a proper bit, an’ larnt how to 
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jump a harse. Thin at half-pasth eliven we was con- as much as would ha’ made ladies 0’ aal in Kilchrone an’ 
tortured in the jimmynasium. At twilve to the sthables half the county o’ Cark. “Twas fatigue parties mesilf hated 
agin, claned our saddles and harses and fed and wathered the most, for they'd keep ye diggin’ trinches till ye felt as if 
aal the potheen in 
Oireland woodn't 
quench ye. An’ thin, 
when we got to the 
front ‘twas loike hell 
let loose, an’ I prayed 
the Blessed Virgin to 
send me safe hoam to 
vou, Molly, an’ shure 
I’m here an’- 

The rest was lost 
to the world, and to 
my way of thinking 
the world lost a very 
pretty picture. 

“But here’s his 
‘anner comin’ down 
the boreen.” 

Well, Patsy ve 
divil, I heard you're 
going to lose an arm; 
an, by God, it’s all 
ve'll lose, for you 
and Molly are to 
be married next week 
ind set up house in 
the South Lodge 
PAY DAY. I’ve had it all 
cleaned up, and 
there’s ten shillings 
a week for you and 
your pension.”’ 

“Thanks be to 
God and yer ’anner, 
I’d huv lost an arum 
for less.” 

The sun was be- 
ginning to set as 
Lord Khilchrone dis- 
appeared down the 
boreen, and I see a 
wounded hero sitting 
there in the twilight, 
with a lovely soft 
white arm round his 
neck, and great tears 
are dropping gently 
from two. glorious 
violet eyes, and I 
hear a soft musical 
voice murmur : 

“Oh, Patsy, 
Patsy, the Howlyv 
Virgin heard me 
prayers, for night 

CHURCH PARADE. after night I was on 

my naked knees on 

them same. At a quharter to one the blissid cookhouse the bare wooden floor prayin’ to her to send ye safe back 
call wint for dinner, an’ the lasth twist in me innards waas _ to me.” 


- 


ae A al 














warse than the furst. At two we fell in for fut drill, an’ faix, The sun had set on Khilchrone. 
tor the furst week it’s mesilf felt more like fallin’ ow? than in, —EEEE 
me bones ached so. We larnt aal about the roifle an’ the , NET’ 
swoord, and was exorcised with them same two wippons. Al NIGH r. 
“At four we was dismissed and fell in for sthables Deliberately, 
agin. Bedded down the harses, groomed thim, watered As one who treads a long-familiar way, 
thim an’ fed thim. At foive-thirty the thwist was ivident, With shaken tresses smelling of the sea, 
an’ the cookhouse call wint agin. At half-past six we fell Night moves on careful feet across the Bay. 
in for night guard an’ did sentry go from siven till noine, 
and from one till thrae, an’ many’s the toime I've seen in Too low for speech, 
me moind’s eye the ould cabin an’ the pigs an’ the ducks A whisper, tremulous, yet keen 
and (here he kissed “her), last bit not laste, hersilf, that’s me With the sea’s breath, drives softly from the beach 
own Molly darlint. An’ phwat de ye think of that for a Up through the narrow pines and lurks between. 
day’s wurk ?”’ 
“It’s wonderful ye’re aloive, Patsy darlint.”’ Where the faint toss 
“Wan noight Gerald Murphy broke loose, an’ afther Of boughs against the sky seems like a sign 
swimmin in porter was arristed an’ had up before the Company Signalled across 
Officer in the marnin’, but bein’ time o’ war he was let aff To ships slow-sailing on the dim sea-line. 
light, an’ only got foined half-a-crown. On Sunday I wint 
to Mass regular ; it waas at tin o’clock, an’ a dear old gintleman Till from the deep 
the praste was, for aal the young ones had gone to the front ; Silence at last remotely stirs 
but he’d ’a’ gone if he cud—aye, an’ sthripped his cassock A phantom—is it Love or Sleep 
an’ fought loike hell, too. Pay-day was ivery seventh day, Trails magic robes amongst the firs ? 


an’ a grand sight o’ money there waas on the table, too, MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
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O the long list of historic names which have marked 
the changing ownership of Buckland—d’Averenches, 
de Lenham, Besils, Chaucer, Brandon, Yate and 
Throckmorton—was added at long last that of 
FitzGerald, Knight of Kerry. The story of the 

FitzGeralds is far more than a family history; it fills a large 
part of the Ireland of the Middle Ages. The first Maurice 
FitzGerald, proudly called the Conqueror. finished his vic- 
torious career in 1177. From him are descended all the 


4i 
Geraldines of Ireland. His eldest son, Gerald first Lord of 
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Offaly, was founder of the senior line which in the third 
generation won the Earldom of Kildare. His younger son, 
Thomas FitzMaurice FitzGerald, died in 1213, and left a son, 
John FitzThomas. He married twice. By his first wife 
he founded the line which in the third generation became 
the earldom of Desmond. By his second wife, Honora 
O'Connor (some genealogists roundly say she was no wife), 
he had four Gilbert, John, Maurice and Thomas. 
At this time the MacCarthy and the Geraldines were at 
bitter feud, and Thomas FitzGerald and his eldest son by 
his first wife were slain at 
Callen in 1260 by the 
MacCarthy, “‘ who was 
very grievous to the 
people of Munster.” Of 
what followed we are told 
by an early chronicler, 
whose story was set down 
by an unknown com- 
piler of Charles II’s reign. 
Irish tribal feuds ex- 
tended to the babes of 
warring families, and 


sons 


Thomas FitzGerald 
shrewdly placed his four 
younger boys with as 
many foster fathers. 


Gilbert was cared for by 
Gibbon O’Cunyne, and 
thereby took the name of 
Fitzgibbon, by which his 
descendants were known. 
The second son John was 
sheltered by O’Cullene ; 
the third, Maurice, by 
O’Kennedy; and the 
fourth, Thomas, by 
Desmond O’Knogher. 
Thomas, the infant son of 
their elder brother, 
Maurice FitzGerald, was 
also hidden by _ kindly 
friends from the wrath of 
the MacCarthy. However, 
even a medieval Irish 
feud had its end, and 
when the boys grew up 
and had “arrived to 
some years of perfection, 
though not too much dis- 
cretion,” their nephew, 
Thomas FitzGerald, head 
of the senior line, “ called 


home for these young- 
sters,” who till then had 


no idea that they were 
not the own children of 
their foster-parents. In 
characteristically Irish 
fashion “nothing would 
now satisfy their aspiring 
thoughts but war and 
disturbance ; wherefore, 
being informed of the 
death of their father 
and elder brother by 
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needs pick a 
quarrel with 
him, to exer- 
cise their 
vengeance on 
him.” Un 
fortunately 
for this lively 
spirit, peace 
then reigned 
between the 
MacCarthys 
and the Ger 
aldines, and 
“they were 
forced to ac 
cept of civil 
employ- 
ments. Now 
to content 
and mitigate 
their high 
stomachs 
and youthful 
madness, 
their nephew 
(the heir) 
bestowed on 
them estates 
and employ- 
ments.” Of 
these young 
men we 
know no- 
thing except 
that the el- 
dest sons of 
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founders of 
these singu- 


cnemttenntimmttnien lar heredit- 
ary knight- 
hoods won 
their spurs 
in Scotland 
Their cousin 
Maurice 
FitzGerald. 
first Earl of 
Desmond 
led them to 
fight for 
Edward II] 
against the 
King of Scot- 
land. Each 
marched at 
the head of 
two thousand 
men, not ot 
their own 
regiments, 
but only one 
thousand out 
of the six 
survived the 





bloody — on- 








PANEL IN SALC 


the three elder became respectively the White Knight, the 


Knight of Glin, 


and the 


The White 


Knights ceased in the male line in 1611, but the Knights 


of Glin survive 


in the 


FitzGerald 


and the Knights of Kerry in Sir Maurice FitzGerald. The 
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slaught on 
the Scottish 
army. In a 
moment ot 
exhausted 
rest Desmond 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” exhorted his 

followers to 
remember that “Ireland is too far off for our refuge”’ 
(a medieval variant of “ Tipperary’’) and “ fight it out 
we must.” And so, with due reverence and honour to 
that holy virgin and martyr, St. Margaret, the three 
knights led a new onset of their own men, ‘“ commanded 
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theit souldiers to throw off theire cloathes to theire shirts ; 
and to add the more noise and terrour to their enemyes 
ears, commanded them all to give a generall shoute; and 
soe they fell on like madmen, that never in theire lives knew 
not what death meant.’ These stalwart doings broke the Scots’ 
resistance and carried the day for the Irish. The three knights 
entered Edinburgh, and Maurice, the White Knight, dis- 
covered in the Royal Palace “a traine of beautyfull Ladyes 
comeing towards him, the foremost as it were a comet among 
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lesser stars.” 
that the 
King. 
Gallantly promising her protection, he sought the 
English King, and after he and his two cousins had been 
knighted by Edward, went back to the palace, begged her 
hand and won it. Unfortunately, the chronicler does not 
say if the Knights of Glin and Kerry were alike as swift and 
successful in love as in war, and the rest of his story is devoted 


They begged for mercy, and Maurice found 
‘comet ’’ was a daughter of Bruce, the conquered 
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to the doings of the White Knight. There is another story 
of the knighting of these three Geraldines. Burke says that 
their father, ‘“ by virtue of his royal seignory as a Count 
Palatine,’ created them hereditary knights, but there ts 
no evidence of this unlikely tale, and it 
moreover, that the first three knights were not 


clear, 
brothers, 


seems 


but cousins. A third version seems also untrue, but 
more credible than the second. rhe seventeenth century 
chronicler makes short work of it: ‘‘ Some ignorant talkers 
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of these times falsely report that they were knighted 
by the Earle of Desmond on this field (7.e., at Edinburgh, 
after the battle) and that he was their father.’ That he 
was not more than cousin seems clear, nor was he in supreme 
command in the field. He shared that honour with D’Arcvy, 
the Lord Justice of Ireland, and is unlikely, therefore, to 
have taken on himself the privilege, sometimes exercised 
by victorious commanders in their Sovereign’s absence, of 
conferring knighthoods on the stricken field. 
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Of the successors of the first 
Knight of Kerry the records are 
comparatively few. The fourth, 
William, was living in 1407, and 
his son, Edmund, had a quarrel 


with his 
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FA patrimony 
and becams 

LIBRARY 2 the fifth 
Knight, 


brother Nicholas, who 


deprived 
him of the 


With the 
sixth, Pat 
rick, the old 


UND FLOOR PLAN. , = a - i , smouldering 
i H feud between Geraldines and MacCarthys again 
walls are shown in solid black ; VESTIBULE ] 3 > Sale . ° « : 
a ell eapt into flame. Patrick was slz , . 
the new work is hatched P : & a2 @& 4 2 ‘i I - “ a by the — 


of MacCarthy Mor, 
and the estates 
passed to his 
brother John, who 
forsook the prac- 
tice of arms and 
was known as the 
Blind Bishop of 
Ardfert. Another 
John, the twelfth, 
came under the 
heel of Oliver 
Cromwell, and 
part of his estates 
was confiscated 
in 1649. He seems, 
however, to have 
ordered his steps 
with discretion. 
A later report of 
the Lord Pro 

tector’s Govern- 
ment in Dublin 
certifies that the 
Knight of Kerry 
was faithful to the 
English dominion. 
Very graciously he 
was allowed, 
therefore, the 
privilege of col- 
lecting his rents ! 
In modern times 
the knights have 
filled their place in 
modern life. 
Robert FitzGerald, 
who died in 1781, 
was a Judge of 
the Admiralty 
Court. His son, 
Maurice, for thirty- 
five years M.P. for 
Kerry, worked 
strenuously for 
the Union, and 
was made a Privy 
Councillor. Sir 
Peter George Fitz- 
Gerald, who 
succeeded him, 
received, in r88o, 
a baronetcy, 
which came to the 
present holder, Sir 
Maurice, in the 
same year. The 
knighthoods of 
Glin and Kerry 
are among the 
curiosities of 
chivalry. That 
knighthood should 
be heritable was 
against the spirit 
of feudal usage 
and was not 
legalised until 
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James I created 
the title of knight 
baronet as a half- 
way house be- 
tween simple 
knighthoods and 
the peerage. 
These two Geral- 
dine knighthoods 
are therefore a 
survival of Irish 
chieftain custom. 
Their hereditary 
character rests 
upon prescription 
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and courtesy 
rather than on 
law. None the 


less, such a title 
as Twentieth 
Knight of Kerry 
has a ring of age- 
long pride which 
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varden, but great 
on either 
the main 
are still 
with her 
flowers 
These make a 
delightful fore 
ground to the 
old house and the 
neighbouring 
church they 
are seen in one ol 
our pictures. 


beds 
side of 
walk 
tilled 


baceous 


as 


When Sir 
Maurice and 
Lady FitzGerald 
acquired Buck 
land, ereat 
changes were 
inevitable. rhe 
middle ol the 
eighteenth cen 


belongs to few tury set about its 
honours. larger domestic 

We come Copyright. PART OF DRAWING-ROOM CEILING. “Cub, architecture — in 
now to the story the stately social 
of Buckland from the time when John Wood built the new — spirit of the day. What matter few and inconvenient 


house in 1757, and to its description as it stands to-day. 
Later than Wood, but probably before the end of the 
eighteenth century, the old manor house of the Yate family 
was converted into stables, and a new west front was built 
in the Gothic manner as they understood it in those days. 
Fortunately, no damage was done to the fine projecting 
bay on the east side; but the two ends of the building were 
refitted with pointed headed windows. Some of the rooms 
still retain their early seventeenth century panelling, and are 
now used as the home of Sir Maurice FitzGerald’s agent. The 
old pleasure garden of the manor house is now a kitchen 
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bedrooms if noble vistas opened from the saloon ? John 
Wood the younger designed the house though the 
great Beau Nash were to be its presiding genius. Though 
he provided only fifteen bedrooms in all, to house both family 
and servants, the reception rooms spread along a frontage 
of no less than r30ft. As John Wood left the house it con 
sisted only of the central square block with long corridors 
running east and west, and terminating in the two octagonal 
pavilions now used respectively as dining-room and library 
The former was used by the Throckmortons as a chapel. 
The kitchens and other domestic all in the 


as 


offices were 
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basement. It would seem that another architect was at work in the house 
not very long after it was completed, for the decoration of the library was 
quite distinct from, and later than, the characteristic Georgian treatment 
employed by Wood throughout the rest of the house. 

Wood’s work, as seen in the interior of the dining-room, was 
finely typical of the best work of the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, with its rich Corinthian pilasters, bold cornices and _ well 
carved festoons of fruit and flowers. It is not known by what architect 
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GILT MIRROR IN SALOON. 


wings on the north front, which contain on 
the ground floor a billiard-room and gun-room 
on one side, and two state bedrooms on 
the other. This meant, of course, a large 





Copyrigh: OLD PANELLING IN NEW BILLIARD-ROOM. “cL” number of extra rooms on the upper 

floors, with the result that, whereas the 
the library was remodelled and decorated, but it was house originally had altogether only fifteen bedrooms, it 
evidently someone who had studied the work of Robert now has thirty-six. These changes have added a considerable 
Adam. A memorandum pre- dignity to the house, which 
served at Buckland describes before was too much spread 


in full the decorative scheme 
of the ceiling, and states that 
it was designed by Signor 
Cipriani, and executed by him 


out forits central mass. Jolin 
Wood belonged to a school 
which did not mind sacri- 
ficing comfort to  precon- 


and Signor Rebecca. It also ceived ideas of design. For 
states that the scagliola example, the second floor 


windows on the south front 
were low, and had their sills 
on the floor level, in order 
that the line of the carved 
frieze, to which Wood evi- 
dently attached great import- 
ance, might not be interfered 
with. This seemed too great 
a sacrifice for the sole pur- 
poses of architectural effect ; 
and even at the cost of in- 
terrupting the frieze, new 
windows were provided of 
size enough to make the 
rooms comfortable. Another 
odd feature of Wood’s design 
was that he reserved all the 
ornament for the north and 
south fronts, and left the 
sides absolutely bare; not 
sions made to the design of only did he omit the frieze, 
Mr. Romaine Walker for Sir a 3 = but he provided no archi- 
Maurice FitzGerald. The traves to the windows. 
additions consist of two EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DOVECOTE. No doubt this looked well 


columns were by Signor Bar- 
toli, who may therefore have 
designed the architectural 
elements of the room. The 
ceiling above the _ cornice 
represents a dome open at the 
top. Ladies representing the 
Arts and Sciences descend 
upon clouds under the in 
fluence of Apollo and Minerva. 
Other emblematic figures, 
such as Poetry, History, bear 
emblems appropriate to these 
lesser diviniti« Beneath the 
cornice are some interesting 
friezes painted in grisaille 
fashion and __ representing 
little classical scenes. The 
accompanying plan shows 
the very considerable exten- 
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enough on his drawing - board, but it left a good 
deal to be desired in the building itself. When, there- 


fore, the additions came to be made, the nakedness of 
the side elevations was clothed by continuing on them 


Wood's treatment of the main fronts. In other respects 
the alterations made were slight. The vestibule on the 
entrance front was not part of Wood’s design, but an 


addition of about half a century ago. It possessed two 
very large windows, which were reduced and brought into 
line with the general design. The interiors show the merits 
of Bath stone. The hall and the dining-room are entirely 
lined with it. The plasterwork of the saloon ceiling is 
particularly rich, and so closely resembles some work in 
Dublin, which has been published by the Georgian Society, 
that there is a temptation to assume that the same plasterer 
was employed on both. The new billiard-room has been 
lined witti some admirable old panelling of the late seven- 
teenth century, which came from a demolished 
Leytonstone. The furniture is, as Pepys would say, 
‘answerable to the dignity of the house.” Happily, some 
notable examples, such as the fine Chippendale mirrors in the 
saloon, various cabinets, Italian, lacquer, and English of 
the seventeenth century, a Chippendale writing-table, lac 
escritoires, and 
other pieces, 
have remained 
since the house 
was built by the 
Th rockmortons 
and passed with 
it into the pre- 
sent ownership. 
No less at- 
tractive than the 


house at 


house is its 
garden setting. 
A new terrace 


has been built on 
the north side 
in order to give 
that adequate 
base for the 
house which it 
previously 
lacked, and it is 
adorned by the 
very fine pair of 
lead sphinxes 


now illustrated. 
They are not- 
ably finer than 


THE 
, 


those on the Copyright 
gate piers of 

Devonshire House, once at the Burlington Villa, Chiswick, 
and almost as good as those on the flanking walls of the 


Lace Gateway at Syon House. From this point of vantage 


IN THE 


SOME NEW OR RARE HARDY PRIMULAS. 


O many families of hardy flowers have been supplemented 
by new species and varieties in recent years that it 
is difficult, even for those who specialise in them, to 
keep quite up to date. That being so, the average 
amateur, even although a keen enthusiast, may reason- 
ably be pardoned for overlooking many interesting and 

beautiful hardy flowers. The Primula, or Primrose family, 
is acasein point. Quietly and unobtrusively collectors in various 
parts of the world, principally in China and Japan, have been 
sending home Primulas hitherto unknown in this 
country, except as herbarium specimens, and many of these 
promise to be exceedingly useful and beautiful for the outdoor 
garden. These newcomers, most of which are yet only in the 
gardens of specialists, differ widely in appearance and the treat- 
ment they require. For instance, anyone seeing P. littoniana 
for the first time, and without its typically Primula leaves, might 
easily mistake it for a species of terrestrial Orchid. Regard- 
ing treatment, we are, so far as many of the newer species 
are concerned, groping more or less in the dark, though in 
a number of instances sufficient has been learned of their 
likes and dislikes to enable us to bring the plants to some 
thing like what Nature intended them to be. I propose to 
indicate here a few of the most interesting or beautiful of these 
new or comparatively rare species or varieties, and to give, 


seeds of 
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one looks down the hill across a system of lakes, and in 
the far distance is the Thames. Scattered about the grounds 
are several of the little detached buildings which were so 
popular when Buckland was built. Among the woods to the 
south-east of the house is a domed temple, which appears 
in our illustrations. 

By the lake is an ice-house, consisting of a large rusticated 
portico backed by a thatched building in which the ice from 
the lake was stored. It is still used for its old purpose, and 
only once in the last thirty years has the lake failed to do 
its duty in providing ice. Other interesting features are the 
rustic cottage, used now for shooting luncheons, which is a 
survival of the eighteenth century love of mock rusticity, and 
the dignified brick dovecote with the sort of Gothic detail which 
reveals the same date. Admirable as was the general scheme 
of the grounds, Lady FitzGerald has not been content to 
leave Buckland unprovided with the features which modern 
gardening, based on a wide knowledge and love of all flowering 
things, has made possible, and she has laid out a beautiful 
water garden by the side of the lake. Rock paths wind 
among trees and luxuriant shrubs, and everywhere the 
ground is covered with yellow thistle, tamarisk, mimulus, 
spirea, great funkias, and St. John’s wort. Buckland yields 
so many pic- 
tures that it Is 
impossible now 
to illustrate the 


interesting larm 
buildings and 
dairy which 
have been built 


and equipped 
in scientific 
fashion, nor can 


we now touch 
on the stables 
which house 


Sir Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald’s famous 
bloodstock; but 
we shall hope 
to return to these 
in some future 
issue. 
No one can 
Buckland 
without feeling 
that the twen- 
tieth century has 
corrected the 
extravagances 
* COUNTRY LIFE. of the eigh- 
teenth with a 
practical hand without destroying a single artistic amenity 
The new work, indeed, not only harmonises with the old, but 
has #ts own merits LAWRENCE WEAVER 


Visit 


GARDEN. 


known, brief hints as to their treatment In 
addition to those mentioned there are a number of beautiful 
Primults, notably the pearl-white P. Keidii, the hardiness of 
which is exceedingly doubtful, though they are charming plants 
for growing in pots with the protection of a cold frame or alpine 
house. Most Primulas prefer partial shade and cool root con- 
ditions, but this cannot be taken as a general guide for the whole 
genus. 


so tar as 1s 


P. angustidens.—This noble and beautiful plant was sent out in 1905 
under the name of P. Wilsonii It is a native of Yunnan, and makes a 
charming plant, with flower spikes nearly 2ft. high. The blossoms are lilac- 
purple in colour and very fragrant, Should be given rich and damp soil 
and if partial shade can be provided so much the better 

P. beesiana.—This is a very strong growing and moisture loving species, 
its purple, yellow-eyed flowers being produced in tiers on stems nearly 3ift 
high. It needs good loamy soil that can be kept damp, and appreciates a 
little shade from midday sun 


P. brevifolia.—This charming Primula has flowered this year at the 
Edinburgh Botanic Gardens, the first time, I believe, in cultivation In 


appearance it resembles a Soldanella, but the flowers 


ire a pleasing shade of 


blue-purple, with a dark purple-black calyx. Whether it will prove hardy or 
not remains to be seen, though, as it is a native of China, there does not seem 
to be any good reason why it should not flourish outdoors in southern gardens, 


P. bulleyana. 


needs good loam of a moist character. It has the same 


A really wonderful Primula, which, like the foregoing 


tiered habit as 








] 


changing considerably in tone 


I well remember seeing a colon, 


Prin 1 in England—in the 


Zo They were growir 


wood ind when kissed by 
the nking sun made an 
impr that will last as 
long i my power of appre 


P. cockburniana. 
When first shown in Londor 
i far aS memory serves me 
ibout nine veal igo this 
Primula created quite a sen- 
ition. Nothing like its bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers 


had been seen in the genus 


before und enquiries as to 


its hardiness were numerous 
Unfortunately, it has proved 
to be a rather short lived 
plant ind most gardeners 
now treat it as a_ biennial 
raising plants from seed one 
immer to flower the next 
ifter which they are regarded 
of little use Its flower 
pikes are tiered, and usually, 
ibout = rift higt Succeeds 
best n rather sandy but 
moist loam 
P. florida.—Anoth« 
new introduction from China 
that has flowered this vear 
for the first time in the 
Edinburgh Botanic Gardens 
It ha in erect flower tem 
ibout rift. high, the typically 
Primrose flowers being borne 
in 1 cluster it the top 
These ure purple-blue in 
colour, rapidly fading to a 
paler tint According to 
Protessor Bayley Balfour, it 
may prove hardy if given 
plenty of humus in the 
oil und =protection from 
EXCESSIVE wet during the 
winter 
P. Forrestii—A very 
beautiful rich yvel'ow Primula 
from China The leaves are 


deep green with rather long 


foot stalks, the blossoms 
being produced in heads 
similar to th f our 


Cowslip Needs good loamy 
soil ind i rather shaded 
tuation 

P. gracilenta.—A new 
species from China, belonging 
to the un ection as P 
littoniana The leaves and 
flower stem are very hairy 
the small, deep lilac flowers 
being produced in a rather 
dense cluster It will pro 
bably prove hardy in 
southern gardens if protected 
from wet during the winter 
but sufficient is not known of 
it yet to allow any reliab's 
information regarding its 
cultivation to be given 

P. Julie.—This is a 
dwarf species from the 
Caucasus, and first flowered 
in this country in ror It 
is already being much sought 


alter, its rosy red flowers 
being produced in abundanc: 
during April from rather 
dense tufts of rounded leaves 
[he plant is quite hardy 
and docs best in rather 
rich soil =owith a shady 
situation 

P. littoniana. — This 
pecies, so well portrayed in 


the accompanying illustration 


from a photograph taken in 
Essex, is a very distinct one 


seen in th country in 1908 


or even more, in height, the 


with dull scarlet bracts. It 
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eesiana, but the flowers are 
1 various stages of development 


P. Maximowiczii.- 





LITTONIANA, 


HARDY SPECIES 
The flowers are rosy lavender. 


FROM CHINA. 


leaves coated with farina. 


Yunnan, and was 
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from excessive wet during 


that this distinct and beautiful 
Primula from Northern China has a specific name that is almost as difficult 
English-speaking race to wrestle with as Przemysl. Its flowers are 


cardinal red, or at times 
deep purple, in colour, with 
a drooping habit, hanging 
almost like bells in whorls 
from an r8in. high stem. 
They are very fragrant, 
and the plant promises to 
be hardy in the Southern 
Counties at least, though 
Dr. Macwatt tells me it needs 
greenhouse treatment with 
him at Duns. As an outdoor 
plant it needs damp soil that 
consists of good loam and a 
little peat. 

P. Poissonii. — This re- 
sembles in many respects P 
angustidens, but it has been 
known to us for a longer 
period. It has reddish purple 
flowers, and is one of the 
latest to keep flowering in 
autumn, often continuing its 
display until November. Its 
habit is similar to that of the 
well known P. japonica, and 
it will thrive in good loam 
with a damp situation and 
shade from hot sun. 

P. pulverulenta. — A 
very handsome and _ free- 
flowering species from China, 
The flower-spikes attain a 
height of 2$ft., the crimson- 
purple flowers being abun- 
dantly produced in tiers or 
whorls. It needs good rich 
soil in a rather damp situa- 
tion, with overhead shade 
in hot localities. There is 
a beautiful variety with 
whitish pink flowers named 
Mrs. R. V. Berkeley. 

P. Reinii.— This Jap- 
anese species, though not 
new, is very rare, and when 
shown before the floral com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on April 13th 
received an award of merit, 
It is a very dwarf plant, 
with hairy foliage, the flowers 
being produced in umbels of 
from: two to six blooms. 
These are rosy lilac in colour, 
and the petals are deeply 
notched It will probably 
prove quite hardy if grown 
in a mixture of loam and 
peat. 

P. Veitchii.—This was 
first shown, I believe, in 
1906, when P. cockburniana 
appeared on the scene. It 
has deep magenta crimson 
flowers, borne on _ stems 
about 18in. high, and appears 
to be perfectly hardy im 
ordinary well drained soil 
that contains a good per- 
centage of leaf-mould. 

P. vinezfiora.—This is 
now flowering at Wisley out- 
doors for the first time. The 
large flower is light violet in 
colour, and resembles in shape 
a Pinguicula bloom 

P. Winteri.— This is, 
I think, the most beautiful 
of all the hardy Primulas 
of recent introduction, the 
charming pale blue flowers, 
sometimes with a suspicion 
of rose lilac, being so refined. 
It is a_ native of the 
Himalayas, and forms a 


The blossoms are similar in shap¢ 


produced freely on healthy 


This Primula does best in thoroughly drained soil containing a littl 
peat, some of the best specimens I have seen being in crevices of the rock 
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THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW. 

LTHOUGH the Royal Horticultural Society’s Spring 
Show, held in the grounds of the Chelsea Hospital 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of this week, 
was not so extensive as in former years, it must be 
regarded as exceedingly good. Indeed, the curtail- 
ment of space was to some extent an advantage, 

inasmuch as the quality of the flowers, owing to the necessary 
weeding-out process, was better than ever, and visitors could 
more easily grasp the salient features. Novelties of outstanding 
merit were by no means plentiful, but one beautiful Rambler 
Rose elicited admiration from everyone who saw it. 

As a whole, the forced Roses in pots, and particularly those 
of a rambling or scandent character, were as good or even better 
than any that have been staged at this exhibition in previous 
years. The novelty referred to was appropriately named Paul's 
Scarlet Climber, and was to be seen in Messrs. William Paul and 
Son’s group, towering high in association with such varieties 
as White Tausendsch6n and White Dorothy Perkins. This 
newcomer is classed as a hybrid wichuraiana, and its blossoms, 
which seem to be almost alive with colour, may best be described 
as resembling those of the vivid scarlet dwarf Rose Charlotte 


Klemm. They are large, and are borne in clusters of from three 
to five. As shown, it had a vigorous habit, with beautiful deep 


green foliage, and it may safely be regarded as one of the Rambler 
Roses of the future. American Pillar, a grand single Rose of 
delicate pink colour; Chatillon Rambler, a beautiful, soft, 
glowing shade of pink; with the rose-pink Tausendschon and 
its white variety, were the best of the other rambling Roses 
shown. 

In Messrs. Frank Cant and Co.’s group a standard plant 
of that wonderful Rose Mrs. Edward Mawley was to be seen. 
It carried several beautiful flowers of exquisite apricot-pink 
hue, and made one wish that this perfect Rose was more amenable 
to ordinary cultivation in the garden. In this same group a 
few plants of a new and beautiful single dwarf Rose were 
to be seen. This was named Mrs. Charles E. Salmon and 
classed as a Hybrid Tea. The blooms have large, shell- 
like petals of soft salmon-pink colour. As it grows freely and 
has a good habit, it should prove a welcome addition to the 
single Roses. 

The rock gardens this year had been limited by the council 
to 250 square feet each, hence the extensive displays of these 
that have characterised previous shows were not to be seen. But 
refinement and taste in arrangement resulted, and attention 
was also focussed on the rarity and, in many Cases, suitability of 
the plants used. If one might be allowed to criticise, it would 
be in the obvious overcrowding that was to be seen. Apparently 
exhibitors had so many good plants that they were unable to 
resist the temptation to pack them in, sometimes in dense masses 
that obscured beautiful, stratified stone. Mostly mountain 
limestone, exceptionally well weathered and _ stratified, was 
used, the glaring sandstone that we have seen on some former 
occasions being absent. Water naturally played an important 
part, particularly in the rock gardens made by Messrs. Wallace 
and Pulham. In both instances clear streams tumbled over 
the face of worn, weathered rocks into pools below, thus pro- 
viding facilities for appropriate use of moisture-loving plants. 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp also achieved a fine effect 
with beautiful grey limestone boulders, tastefully arranged and 
on the whole well planted. Lewisias were very beautiful here, 
and it would seem that their cultivation is gradually being better 
understood. In the large tent there were a number of exhibits 
of alpine plants in pots, but we must be content to mention 
the best of them all, viz., that from Sir Everard Hambro’s 
garden at Hayes, Kent. For its wonderful Saxifrages alone 
this exhibit deserved the highest praise. Large, encrusted 
tufts of such kinds as longifolia and pyramidalis were there 
by the hundred, some of them carrying arching flower-stems 
3ft. long, each beautifully graced with dainty white flowers. 
Then there were such gems as Haberleas, Androsaces, Asperula 
suberosa, with its beautiful clusters of pale pink flowers, so 


wonderfully foiled by the finely lacinated, glaucous foliage, 
together with dwarf pyramidal conifers of several foliage 
tints. 


As the Darwin and other May flowering Tulips are later 
this year, and the Show was held rather earlier, these, as antici- 
pated, were exceptionally good and plentiful. These are flowers 
that the visitor may safely make notes of at this Show, because 
practically all do well under ordinary cultural conditions, and 
are shown as grown in the open, with possibly a little protection 
in the way of canvas screens from inclement weather. Many 
of them can be purchased very cheaply too. Take Bouton 
d’Or, so well displayed in Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons’ 
“ Hawlmark”’ group. This can be bought for about 5s. per 
hundred bulbs, yet it is one of the best of the deep yellow May- 
flowering Tulips. In Barr’s exhibit we noticed the beautiful 
blue-grey variety Erguste, Dom Pedro (a wonderful mahogany 
colour) and Pride of Haarlem (glowing cerise crimson), all com- 
paratively cheap and good garden sorts. Two Tulips that make 
a rare colour combination are Moonlight (pale yellow) and 
Eric (a little known but excellent variety of reddish mahogany 
hue). They are rather more expeasive than those already 
named, but worth noting in the diary for planting-time. 

Carnations are always a feature at this Show, perpetual- 
flowering and perpetual Malmaisons being shown in profusion 
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A group that attracted special attention, however, was that of 
border carnations from Mr. James Douglas. These are the 
outdoor Carnations that our forefathers prized so much, except 
that they have been considerably improved in colour, shape 
and habit in recent years. To get border Carnations in flower 
so early is a cultural achievemeat of no mean order, and for 
that reason we refer specially to this group. Bookham Clove 
was a wonderful flower, possessing the true fragrance and colour 
of the old Clove, with exquisite form and substance. That 
and Douglas Gordon, a glowing crimson Carnation, were the 
best of a very fine collection. Perpetual Malmaisons have been 
raised in quantity in recent years. Possessing the size of the 
old Malmaisons, with perpetual-flowering qualities, this race 
fills a long felt want, and we were pleased to notice in Messrs. 
Cutbush’s group several good new ones, especially Sabina, 
with large, salmon-pink flowers of exceptionally good form. 

Cut hardy flowers, such as rises, Lilies and Orieatal Poppies 
were shown in several very good and tastefully arranged groups. 
Lilium regale in Messrs. Wallace's exhibit was particularly notice- 
able, and the same firm had a very fine lot of the late Sir Michael 
Foster’s Iris nybrids. These are gems of the first water, one 
named The Dove being particularly pleasing, its dull, beautifully 
netted, smoky purple flowers making a strong appeal for favour. 
Mr. Amos Perry had a very fine group of the lilac blue dwarf 
Pentstemon Menziesii. This is a plant not often seen, yet 
it is ideal for the rock garden, where its semi-shrubby growth 
can tumble at will over the face of a large, rugged boulder. 

The growing of Sweet Peas under glass has now beea brought 
to a fine art by several who specialise in these fragrant flowers, 
and nothing better has been seea so early than the magnificent 
group staged by Messrs. Dobbie on this occasion. Growing 
plants in full flower provided a setting for vases of cut blooms, 
to enumerate which would savour too much of a catalogue. 
All that are good in Sweet Peas were there, so beautifully displayed 
as to prove irresistible to visitors. 

More than ever before the exhibition emphasised what a 
wonderful display of greenhouse plants can be raised from seeds. 


The three great seed firms of Sutton, Carter and Webb 
exhibited some excellent object-lessons in this direction. These 


plants are exquisite in colours, inexpensive and not difficult 
to cultivate. In Messrs. Sutton’s group that charming little 
dwarf annual Phlox Drummondii was shown in all its exquisite 
colours, while the tall plants of Salpiglossis, an annual not nearly 
so well known as it should be, attracted considerable attention. 
Thea there were sweet-smelling Stocks of various hues, Primula 
obconica, Clarkias, Begonias and Gloxinias in great profusion. 
Messrs. Carter had Schizanthus and Clarkias as their mainstay, 
but other less noticeable, though even more interesting annuals 
for pots, were Thunbergia alata (a climber with rich orange 
flowers) and Dimorphotheca aurantiaca (with orange coloured 
blossoms of Marguerite shape). Messrs. Webb had a wonderful 
lot of Cinerarias, both large flowered and stellata forms, with 
Calceolarias of vivid hues, Schizanthus and many _ other 
kinds. 

Fruit was represented by two groups of diverse character. 
The one was of forced Strawberries, Gooseberries and the Laxton- 
berry from Messrs. Laxton, and the other of English-grown 
Apples from Messrs. Bunyard. The forced Strawberries embraced 
several new and excellent sorts, while the collection of Apples 
comprised some fifty varieties, all in perfect condition, thanks 
to excellent storage. 

The Hon. Vicary Gibbs had the vegetable arena to himself, 
and we do not think a better exhibit of these useful garden products 
has ever been seen so early in the year. The Aubergines, both 
purple and white, were exceptionally fine, and to give some idea 
of the comprehensive character of the group we may mention 
that Cucumbers, Peas, Asparagus, Broad and French Beans, 
Tomatoes, Mushrooms, Lettuces, Turnips, Radishes, Broccoli, 
Cauliflowers, Celery, Cabbages and Beetroot were included. 
The head-gardener, Mr. E. Beckett, had staged them particularly 
well, and the group was of special interest at a time when food 
is rapidly increasing in price. 

Garden ornaments were not so numerous as in previous 
years, but Messrs. Crowther and Sons had some good figures in 
stone and lead, as well as several stone sundials of excellent 
design. Mr. Herbert Jones brought from Bath some of his 
Horsecombe facing stone, the natural appearance of which 
renders it particularly useful for garden purposes. The examples 
of pergola pillars, sundial pedestals, stone vases for shrubs, stone 
seats and window-boxes gave ideas for the purposes to which 
this stone can be put. 

Both ends of th: Large Tent were occupied by lofty banks of 
Orchids, set out with all the skill that cultivators of these plantscan 
must-r. The quality has rarely be>n better, and it was difficult 
to specialise where all were good. Two groups came from 
private gardens in a magnificent collection from Sir Jeremiah 
Colman and an equally good exhibit from Mr. J. Gurney Fowler. 
Th» other very beautiful exhibits cam» from nursery firms who 
specia'ise in thes: plants. Although Orchids are not everyone’s 
flowers, they possess a fascination for many people, and the idea 
that they are expensive to purchase is quite erroneous. 
The most interesting feature of those shown on this occasion 
was the large number of bi-generic hybrids, especially the 
Odontiodos, of which there are now some brilliant colours, the 
flowers in shape, and in some instances size also, resembling 
those of the graceful and better known Odontoglossums. 
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SCIENCE IN LAWN TENNIS. 


By THE LATE CAPTAIN 


ANTHONY FREDERICK WILDING 
Bo ar Curistcnurcn, New ZEALAND, Octoper 31ST, 1883. KILLED 
I AcTION MAY OTH, 1915 
I f ixen Hea und that for the Wattle-bloom 
Th for the Maple-leaf, and that for the Southern Broom 
The law that ve made shall be law and I do not press my wll, 
Because ‘ Sor of the Blood and call me Mother still 
Stand to r work and be wis ertain of sword and per 
Who are neit children nor Gods, but men in a world of men! 
row / md’ luswer vy Rudyard Kipl 
With the spring sun shining gloriously over the now vacant lawn tennis 
‘ 1 he | l vell comes the ews of the death in action of Captain 
\. F. Wilding He received a commission in the Royal Marinesin Sep 
tember, went to Dunkirk in October, end wes Antwerp during part of 
t eg It was only a fow days ago thet he was promoted captzin It 
with heartfelt grief that I write these words ; he was such a fine fellow, so 
full of energy and life » modest, so keer »> much “a man in a world of 


men "—and, withal, my friend. The last two words mean so much more than 


ill the rest ; they willremain when the public has forgotten its one-time idol 


Mr. Wilding learnt his lawn tennis at home, finding an admirable tutor 
in his father, who, be it remembered, once took eight wickets for twenty- 
four runs playing for New Zealand against an English Test Match eleven 
He took the lessons of youth to heart, and went forward from one success 


to another, absolutely unspoiled He won his first championship at Canter- 


bury, New Zealand, when he was seventeen, and, as he was pitted against 


in old campaigner, he claimed that his victory was due to his physical fitness. 
During the whole of the period, when he was adding victory after victory 
to his name and fame, and upsetting the calculations of many famous 
players, he invariably suggested that “ fitness"’ was responsible for his 

As a matter of fact, he rather mistook the influence of physical 
uperiority over his opponents; fitness to him really meant efficiency Mr 


Wilding’s efficiency 


ittainment of the highest honours in the lawn tennis world 


had one direct and definite purpose underlying it; that 
purpose was the 
That he succeeded, only adds to our esteem of him as a man, apart from the 
lawn tennis player 

This question of fitness gradually became an obsession with him, and 
he finally had a masseur in attendance on him during the whole of the 


Wimbledon meeting 


had a great deal to do 


Without doubt the result of his training and dieting 
with his success in his earlier championship days, but 
his general standard of play, both in tactics and stroke production, improved 
to such a degree that in July, 1913, he was undoubtedly the best player in 
the world. His game combined the finest natural powers with the most 
and he knew to 
fact that 
he practised so hard and consistently has led many people into the belief 


¢ffective acquired one He was a fine judge of the game, 


its utmost limits the value of every stroke in his repertoire. The 


that he is a “made” player. Nothing could be further from the truth ; 
he had a natural genius, and a whole-hearted love, for the game—although 


THE BACKHAND 


HE backhand stroke in lawn tennis receives less 
attention from the average player than any other 
stroke known to the game. Every player of note 
has a backhand shot of sorts, by which he gets the 
ball back over the net ; but in the majority of cases 

it is utilised solely for this purpose rather than to effect a 
winning shot. Few players can compare their backhand 
stroke, either in execution or result, with their forehand shot. 
It may be contended that the action for this stroke is more 
cramped, and the space more circumscribed; but though 
these are difficulties, it only needs practice and perseverance 
to overcome them. The one thing fatal to the acquisition of 


a good backhand stroke is the habit adopted by so many 


ANTHONY F. WILDING. 


he was never a prodigy—and because he applied himself to its scientifix 
study, and so perfected his own game that he could, at one time, beat anyone 
in the world, people fell into the error of thinking that he was a machine. 
kept in working order by his physical fitness. The man who could begin 
winning lawn tennis tournaments at seventeen, journey to Cambridge, win 
the Freshmen’s Tournament (beating Mr. Gordon Lowe in the process 
be elected captain of both Trinity and University Lawn Tennis Clubs, and 
recch the semi-final at Wimbledon before he was twenty-three, is hard) 
to be termed a “ made” player! 

Of his successes it is difficult to speak in the space at my disposal. Hy 
had played lawn tennis in practically every corner of the world, and wherevi1 
Australia, South Africa 


Germany and all the European countries 


he played he left the impress of his personality 
the United States, Canada, France, 
have known and admired him during the past six vears. He held the thre« 
World’s Championships at one time, grass, hard and covered courts, a feat 
which is not likely to be accomplished for many years hence—if ever. He 
never entered a tournament for fun—he was out to win wherever he was 
playing He was, unlike many fine players, a splendid teacher—and we 
believe he taught Mr. Winston Churchill all he 
had the ability to put complex things in a simple way, a 


knows about lawn tennis—he« 
s will be seen from 
the articles he wrote for Country Lire, one of which follows We went 
through them together, and revised them for publication in book form a 
few days before he left for France, and as he glanced through the introduc- 
tion I had written to the book he handed the MSS. back, and, referring to 
a record of his own prowess, he said, “ I expect you'll have to alter the ‘ is’ 
to ‘was’ all through before it comes out.” 

His best stroke, or perhaps one should say, his most valuable stroke, 
was his forehand drive, executed with top spin. It was amazing to see how 
hard he could drive a ball and yet allow it to drop within the precincts of 
every stroke was con- 


the court There was no weakness in his game ; 


sistently good. He studied his opponent as, 1 believe, no other player 
did; he would discover a weakness and play to that weakness until the 
game was his. Now that he is dead it is allowable to tell a little story of the 
last Wimbledon meeting. We had been working together, and we spent 
many hours each day together. 
under way, and I asked him for his private opinion (not for publication) as 
to possibilities. His answer was, “If I meet Norman (Brookes) I shall 
lose ; if I meet Froitzheim I shall win But I think Froitzteim 
There are people who believe Herr Froitzheim was 


The sccond week of the tournament was 


will beat Norman.” 
robbed of victory over Mr. Brookes by the linesmen. I happen to be one 
oft them 

It is difficult, and sad, to feel that one has said the last good-bye. It 
is hard to feel that this gallant son of Empire will dominate our lawn tennis 
courts no more. A big man, with a big heart, with a kind word for any 
player wanting help or advice, he will be mourned by a great public and a 
large circle of friends. Anything we have said here is inadequate, but we 
know this—that the little wooden cross on his grave is a greater honour to 
his memory than all the championships he ever gained and all the applause 


he ever won, W. Burton BaALpry.] 


STROKE. 


players of “‘ running round”’ the ball. By this I mean that, 
as nearly every player is stronger on his forehand than on 
his backhand, he finds it not merely a tendency but almost a 
necessity to “‘run round” and place himself in a position to 
take every ball intended for his backhand on his forehand. 
This practice is to be absolutely condemned, for it militates 
against the success of any player in his endeavour to become 
an all-round exponent of the game. 

I do, however, think that the relative weakness of the 
backhand stroke possessed by the majority of players is due 
entirely to the fact that it is neglected. The forehand stroke 
is a natural stroke ; it is easier to execute and is generally 
responsible for the best results. Players, therefore, are 





THE 
The backhand grip as seen from the front, showing 


the position of the fingers and the butt of the racket 
in its relation to the palm of the hand 


stroke 
can be clearly 


BACKHAND 


Upright position of grip for backhand 
The disposition of the fingers 
seen, and the exact 


GRIP. 


The grip for the backhand stroke as seen from behind 
the player. The position of the thumb along the under 
side of the handle is clearly indicated, and the difference 


position of the thumb along the handle. of the hold as compared with the forehand stroke. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE BACKHAND A WRONG BEGINNING OF THE THE MOMENT OF IMPACT FOK 
STROKE. BACKHAND STROKE. THE BACKHAND STROKE. 
Note the position of the right shoulder and the head The ball is being hit too close to the body, and the head The head of racket is above the wrist and the 


of the racket in its relation to the wrist. The weight 
is on the left foot preparatory to being transferred 


inclined to follow the line of least resistance, with the 
result that they practise and perfect what is, to them, a 
natural stroke, at the expense of a shot that is equally if not 
more valuable. 

For the proper execution of the backhand stroke the 
fundamental factors of success which I laid down with regard 
to the forehand stroke apply equally well. There must be 
the long and steady swing, carried through without hesitation 
until the ball is met. The racket should be well back in 
commencing the stroke and carried on in a perfect follow 


through. The ball must be met when it is directly opposite 
to the body, and the full face of the racket should meet 
the ball. All the faults common to the forehand stroke 


are common to the backhand stroke, and two of these faults 
are illustrated in the accompanying photographs. 

The three photographs illustrating the grip demonstrate, 
more clearly than I can hope to do by means of the written 
word, the proper method of holding the racket. As I stated 
in my previous article, | do not regard my grip as being 
essential ; but I think—and I say this from years of experience 
and constant stroke practice—it desirable. It will be 
noticed that the disposition of the fingers is slightly different 
from the hold adopted in the forehand grip. The thumb 
is run up the side of the racket handle, a method adopted 
by nearly all first-class players. This serves as a support and 
a guide ; but, though helpful, it is not essential. The fact 
that so many first class players do follow this practice argues 


IS 





of the racket is too low down 
foot and the right shoulder raised too much 


The weight is on the wrong 


l he 


with racket. 


weight of body has been partly transferred 
right shoulder has ** come round” 


strongly in favour of its general adoption. The racket 
handle is held in a different position, in its relation to 


the palm of the hand, to the forehand stroke, and a com- 
parison of the photographs illustrating the two grips will 
demonstrate tlus. 

From the above it will be gathered that there 
necessity to change the grip when making a backhand stroke 
after a forehand stroke has been played. The ball is hit, 
in the backhand stroke, with the opposite face of the racket 
to that used in executing the forehand stroke, and to obtain 
the necessary change of grip the hand and wrist must be 
slipped round the racket and the thumb raised. It is not 
necessary to swing the racket over the hand to change the 
grip; merely slip your wrist and hand inwards as you gently 
swing the racket across for the backhand. The next point 
to consider is the position of the racket at the commencement 
of the stroke. It should be well back behind the left shoulder, 
with the head raised well above the level of the wrist. Be 
careful, and certain, to get the racket imto this position in 
good time, because it is fatal to commence getting the racket 
back at the last moment, just when the ball is on you. It 
is of the utmost importance to get ready and take up your 
position immediately you have decided that a backhand 
stroke is your object. Then, at the right moment, a long, 
steady swing forward must be commenced. Never hesitate, 
jerk or check this swing. Hesitancy spells disaster in the 
form of a jerky stroke 


IS a 


4é 


A WRONG FINISH FOR THE A GOOD FINISH TO A BACKHAND STROKE. THE AUSTRALIAN, ™ BACK- 
BACKHAND STROKE. The racket has followed through in the direction of the ball and the HAND STROKE. 

The racket has been brought down- weight has come over on to the right foot The grip illustrated earl et The head of the racket i below th 

wards, close to the body instead can also be seen rist, and the fingers are facing the net 

of with a full follow through. The The ballis hit with the same face of 


weight is wrongly distributed 


the racket as in the forehand stroke 
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Che position of the feet in this stroke, as in every other 
stroke in the game, is of the utmost importance. Naturally, 
it sometimes happens that the ball must be hit from 
an awkward position when the player is on the run, and 


then it is a case of how and as best you can accomplish 
it But, on the other hand, if a player has schooled himself 
to take up a correct stance whenever he is given time to get 


into position to make his stroke, he will find that, even when 


he is forced to run very fast across the court, he will, more 
often than not, naturally assume the right position. The 
weight of the body should be inclined on the left foot, and 


gradually transferred so that it is completely set on the right 
foot at the finish of the stroke In other words, the body must 
be utilised to go through and with the ball At the com- 
mencement of the stroke the elbow should be pointing down- 
and the right shoulder facing the net The whole 
body should be sideways to the net, so that if the player 
looked straight in front of him, he would be looking in a 
direction at right angles to the side lines. Half wav through 
the stroke the elbow should be fairly to the body, but 
not in any way close enough to cramp the freedom of the 
swing, as the arm straightens out during the progress of the 
stroke Che right, or front, foot should indicate the direction 
of the ball, while the left foot is placed in a line parallel to the 
net. The photograph clearly indicates the commencement of 
the stroke, and shows at a glance all the details I have enume- 
rated above, while Fig. 6, which is really the most important, 
shows the striking position, '.e., the moment the ball comes 
in contact with the racket. This hitting point is, in reality, 
only the middle of the stroke, and not, as so many players 
fondly imagine, its termination. A correct course, taken by 
the head of the racket, after the hitting point has been reached, 
assures an accurate shot in the direction the player intended 
the ball to go. This follow through of the racket, after the 
ball has been struck, may be described as an acquired art. 
One has only to watch any beginner for a few moments to be 
convinced that it is absolutely unnatural for him to follow 
through, and it is only after much arduous practice and self- 
discipline that players acquire this absolutely essential habit. 

Possibly the best way to explain the follow through 
in its regard to the backhand stroke is to give the common 


wards 


close 


ind chronic faults made by even the greatest players 
of this and other times. TF irst, after the moment of impact, 


the racket must not be swung across the body it must 
swing through with and in the direction the ball has 
been hit The finish of the stroke should find the head 
of the racket out and in front of, rather than across, the 


body, except for a cross court drive. The illustration of 
the finish shows this clearly. It is a very debatable point 
whether, in executing a backhand stroke, the racket should 
be parallel to the ground or perpendicular; this latter 1s 
technically called “ keeping the head of the racket above 
the ball.’ Personally, I recommend the latter whenever 
convenient and practicable, but for keeping the ball low it 
is obviously best to finish the stroke with the head of the 
racket below the wrist 
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Just as in the forehand stroke, the most common and 
at the same time the most inexcusable mistake is to stand 
too close to the ball. All the rules explained above ar 
useless and cannot be put into practice unless the ball is 
at least a short arm plus a racket’s length away. 

The wrong way to distribute the weight of the body, 
as well as the wrong finish of the racket, is shown in Fig. 7. 
The feet must be kept, fairly planted on the ground, and the 
weight transferred from the back to the front leg, 7.e., from 
left to right, by using the waist as a swivel, and not by 
lifting and swinging round the back leg. This latter erro: 
is shown in Fig. 7, showing the wrong transference of weight 
leading to oscillation and inaccuracy, and the follow through 
is thus rendered impossible. Again, as in the forehand stroke 
top spin cannot be too strongly recommended. The late 
R. IF. Doherty’s backhand drive was the finest I liave ever 
seen, and te this stroke he imparted an extraordinary amount 
of top spin, just as much, in fact, as the majority of moderh 
first-class players impart to their forehand drive. There are 
however, difficulties in the waVof putting top spin on a back- 
hand drive, and until accuracy in playing the backhand stroke 
in the ordinary way, by meeting the ball with the full face 
ol the racket, is mastered, it should not be attempted. 
There is this to be said, though. In every stroke the player 
should always be inclined to come over the ball rather than 
go under or slice it. Put another way, it means the tendency 
should always be to “close” the racket rather than to 
open it. 

One further point, and that with regard to timing. 
The happy synchronism of hand and eye is the most difficult 
point to master in every ball game. It is a matter each 
individual must thrash out for himself, and habitually 
correct timing will only come after a great deal of practice 
and experience. The only word of advice I feel constrained 
to offer on this point is this, and it may prove useful. Hit 
the ball too late rather than too early. Never snatch out 
in front for the ball. Be careful, also, to get the racket 
back into hitting position early, but do not be in too much 
of a hurry to commence the stroke. 

The stroke I have described is the orthodox English 
backhand shot, but there is also the Australian backhand, 
which is illustrated in Fig. 9. The grip used is exactly the 
same as for the forehand stroke, and the ball is met with 
the same face of the racket as is used for the forehand stroke. 
In making the stroke in this way the player disregards all 
the accepted canons of the backhand stroke production, 
both in the grip of the racket, the method of making the 
shot and in the use of the body for the follow through. The 
great disadvantages of this stroke, apart from the ungainlv 
method of production, are most noticeable in dealing with 
ground shots. It is a swinging, perpendicular stroke, mack 
with the racket head down and the elbow up, and though 
it is more deceptive it does not possess the safety and the 
sustained accuracy of the steady English backhand, as handed 
down from the Renshaws and the Dohertys. 
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NURSLINGS OF THE MUSE. 
The Contemplative Quarry, by Anni. Wickham When that compassionate lady Night 
I 
Spring Morning, by Frances Cornford Shuts out a prison from my sight, 
Songs, by Edward Shanks With other thrift I turn a key 
The Old Ships, by James Elroy Flecker Of the old chest of Memory. 
F | l | M | i lik And in my spacious dreams unfold 
those nursiings of the Muses who have, like A flimsy stuff of green and gold, 


butterflies from a chrysalis, emerged from the 
Poetry Bookshop, the newest to us is Anna 
Wickham, who, instead of Arma virumque cano 


might have taken for motto ‘‘ Arms and the 
woman I sing.’’ Rude man is the hunter, she the quarry 
a quarry that turns like the worm of the old adage. 


Hers is the voice of the woman 
burden against the conventions and usages which govern 
the conduct of her sex in modern days. Occasionally 
she wails beautifully, as in ‘‘ The Mummer ”’ 


rebel, lifting up her 


Strict I walk m rdcred way 
Through the strait and duteous dav : 
Ihe hours are nuns that summon m 
To offiecs of huswifry 

Cups and cupboards, flagons, ford 
Are things of my solicitudes 


No elfin Folly haply strays 


Down my precise and well swept ways. 


And walk and wander in the, dress 
Of old delights, and tenderness 


But at times her praiseworthy effort to be real lands her 
5 . . . © 
in a ridiculous pright, as when shé says and confesses : 

I have no physical need of a chair; 


I can double my body anywhere 


It will be admitted that this valuable information is conveyed 
with a disdain of such poetic gear and tackle as metaphoi 
and hope. Equally matter-of-fact are the last four lines. 
telling of the fate of man: 
When fat accumulations cloy, 

Wer brings her sword to ravage and destroy, 
That through the smoke 
Man sees a clearer and more sure ideal. 


of the consuming real 


may be 
in the 


‘Fat accumulations ”’ 
suggested that the substitution of “‘a’’ for 


is medicine, not poetry. It 
‘** more ”’ 
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On the 
which is 


would have been accurate and elegant 
“ beauty 


last line 
opposite page occurs a vile phrase 
sensed relation.” 

But let it not be thought that the pages are strewn 
with similar examples. Anna Wickham writes well and 
wittily about the silliness of wearing stays, “the pretty 
women who marry dull men,” the cold moralist and “ his 
perfect pure symmetrical small world,’’ and the “ good 
Victorian days.’’ But she will do better when she has 
learned that her Ego and the experiences by which it ts 
perplexed are of less account than she at present imagines 
fhe printer of her next book will, we hope, not have to 
provide so many capital “ T's"! 

It is .ime Mrs. Cornford was out of 
has a fine talent, although its scope is concentrated rather 
than extensive. Her smaller pieces are her best, and some 
of them Herrick might have been proud to own. A good 
example is the piece which gives its name to the little volume. 
Originally it appeared in our pages, but that is so long ago 
no apology need be made for recalling it to the memory ot 
our readers : 


the nursery. She 


Now the moisty wood discloses 
Wrinkled leaves of priméroscs, 
While the birds, they flute and sin 
Build your nests, for here is Sprin; 


All about the 
Daisies shew their peasant frills, 


open hills 


Washed and white and newly spun 
For a festival of sun: 

Like a blossom from the sky, 
Drops a yellow butterfly, 

Dancing down the hedges grey 
Snow-bestrewn till yesterday 
Squirrels skipping up the trees 
Smell how Spring is m the breeze, 


While the birds flute 
Build vour nests, for here 


they and sing 


is Spring 
Not hers is the wild chant of “ the Ophelia of the Ages ”’ 
singing of Time rolling up the seasons and rolling them 
back again, while ever amid the alternate pageantry and 
decay of life she too is passing to unending night, but 
the observant eye and delicate skill which without strain 
or rhetoric revive spring in the heart. With a little 
brush of camel’s hair she paints it on ivory. ‘ Autumn 
Morning at Cambridge”’ belongs to the same genre. But 
though the spirit is that of Herrick, the vision is that of a 
modern among moderns. Next to “ The Spring Morning ”’ 
the number we like best is ‘ People.” The lines tell of 
imagination, insight and the poet’s gift of unconscious 
philosophy. It also appeared in Country LIFE. 

Like 

Stand our personalities 


to islands in the sexs 
Islands where we always face 
One another's watering plac 
When we promenade 
We can 
We can see on festal nights 
lights, 


our sands 


hear each other's bands, 


Red and green and purplk 
Gilt pavilions in a row, 


Stuceo houses built for show 


But our eyes can never reach 
Further than the foolish beach, 
Never can they hope to win 

lo the fastnesses within : 

Rocks unsealed that watch the sky 
And the tormented clouds go bv: 
Darkest 


Ever-passing ; 


forests full of gleams 
pouring streams ; 
Chasms where a Monster lowers 


Sweet and unimagined flowers. 
The time has come for Mrs. Cornford to bring out her poems 
in a more impressive form. 
The late James Elroy Flecker is not well represented 
in this undiscriminaung collection of the fugitive pieces 


that appeared in the magazines during the last two vears 
of his life. Among them is included even his unhappy 
emendation of “‘God Save the King ’’—a version more 


preposterous than the original. In the other poems, notabl) 
in “* The Burial in England,” we see the author so much taken 
up with technique that under its cloud of words and flights 
of rhetoric the cut and poignancy of the theme disappears. 
No memorable phrase appeals to the memory or strikes 
the imagination. Even in the simpler pieces there is nothing 
of the quality of ‘“‘ Yasmin.” It would have been doing 
him more justice to have printed his complete poems. The 
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translations alone give value to this little book But tot 
a wrong accent on “‘ has’”’ in the third line of the second 
verse, perfection would have been nearly attained in (| 
following from Jean Moréas : 

he garden rose I paid no heneu 

So humbly poised and fashioned on its spray 

Has now by wind unkissed, undrenched by dew 

Lived captive in her vase bevond 

And tircd and pale, bereft 

ler blossom over and her hour ot pr 

She has dropped all her petals, one by one 

Unmindtul s! lived on 

When doom passing in her dusky ghece 

Let us learn silence In this evening | 

© heart bowed down with mvyster nad sh 

Poo heavy lies the speetre of flower ! 

On the Sexgs of Mr. Edward Shanks we have pondered 

more than over any ot the others They look and sound 
like poetry, and vet tail to produce its effect At last an 


explanation was forthcoming. 
all his own: it is that of thinking in prose and dressing 
it up as poetry. Perhaps the process 1s more visible in 
* The Maid’s Wager,” a ballad vamp bv one who has caught 
the exterior characteristics of the ballad and is able to 
reproduce them skilfully. Yet the imitation is feeble. It 
is not easy to separate a passage from its context and giv 
it as an example, but we venture to select the tollowing from 
the ‘‘ Elegiacs”’ : 


Phe author possesses an art 


God of song! and ye Muses who gave vour frendship to Homer 


reach ng him how to sing splendid and valiant lite 

Look for awhile, I beseech you, now on our pititul poets 
Singing or whimpering still only theor p-titul souls 

Souls are mirrors of life, but these they breathe on the mirror: 
Thus they can only see shadowy figures therein 

See how thev feed on themselves, while thougat breeds thought 

destruction ; 

Cousin a cousin wed slowly the race destroved 

Breathe your breath, | pray you, Apollo, into my nostrils 
Grant me a healthy life, grant me a flourishing song 

Free me from too much thought of myself and from introspection 
So shall my voice In its strength render tlhe praises to vou 


The deadly prose ot “Cousin a cousin weds,” etc., will be 
apparent, and the prayer to Apollo to “ Free me from too 
much thought of myself and from introspection " reminds on 
of the Scottish elder who prayed, “Grant us, ol Lord, the 
gift of receptivity, the power of taking things in.”” But it 


would be an insult to the intelligence of our readers to 
labour the point. 

Mrs. Green Again, by Evelyne FE. Rynd John Murray.) 

ON her first appearance Mrs, Green ran into many editions and made many 
friends, and now all those who felt so strong a personal affection for her 
will welcome her reappearance with delight. Out of the Elysium where we 


had imagined her continually conversing with (and triumphing over) Mrs 
Gamp and Mrs, Crupp, with intervals of helping Miss Bates in household 
difficulties, she has come back to Kent with strong opinions about the war 


With her usual vividness she expresses for all of us the state of mind produced 


by an orgy of daily papers: * Heast Hafrica, West Hafrica, South Hatrica 
Perzsher, Palestine, Portugal, China, France, Germany, Turkey, Beljim 
South America, Roossia, Hostria, Servia, Hingland, Hegypt, an’ Japan, 
there’s wars in ‘em all; an’ ‘oo’s fightin’ "oo, and where they're fightin’ 
what, an’ why thev'’re fightin’ where, an’ ‘ow many on “em want sock 
is more ner one person can 'ope to cope with One person's “ead can't 
takin’ in the ’ole world for wicks together like this ‘ere, unless wishful t« 
beside itself, an’ I've neely made up me mind te give the ‘ole thing uy 
But most readers will probably appreciate her most when she is not t 


topical, because occasionally especially where polities are concerned 
it will be difficult for them not to have a slightly suspicious feeling that 
Mrs. Green is becoming a mouthpiece (however witty) for her creator s rather 


marked opivions and prejudiecs But perhaps this is uncharitable to Mrs 


Groen, and ** Charity is what we ought hall for to try for.’ says I firm 

ilways ‘opin’ steady as ’ow a thing isn’t what it certingly is, even wher 
sure of the same.” But in the matter of Mrs. Green's politics we are not at 
all *‘ sure of the same”; indeed, some may find them the most amusing 


and satisfactory part of the book For others, it overflows with descriptions, 


like the one of “that thcre himpertant little Miss Spink a travellin’ ort 
to the workin’-party with heach of the legs of ’er pyjamers longer 
than the hother to begin with. But in this ‘ere dreadtul patriotic hupset 
we've hall got to do the bes’ we can, of course, heven when doubtless far 
best if we didn’t.’ Indeed, it requires a strong effort to leave off quoting 
Mrs. Green before one has quoted the whole book But a much better plan 
is that all reader hould at once buy it and enjoy it for themselyve 

The Service Kipling. (Mecmillan, Methuen 

PrHE Service Edition of Mr. Kipling’s works, which Mess Meemillon ond 
Messrs, Methucn are publishing together, continues to gi Ss at interval 
its comfortable little blue volumes, very trim and pleasant in outward appear 
ance and vory woll printed within There has bee number of these addition 

since we reviewed the Service Edition on February 2oth From Messt 
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Methuen have come “ Departmental Ditties,” “* The Five Nations” and 
The Seven Seas’ from Messrs. Macmillan, *‘ Kim,” ** The Day's Wor,” 


Traffics and Discoveries” and “ Actions and Reactions.” To re-read 
Mr. Kipling in such times as the present is not quite like re-reading anybody 
else There is so much in which we see a peculiar appropriateness ; we read 
“ The Army 


that extraordinarily detailed 


fresh meaning into familiar phrases. Take, by way of example, 


«of a Dream” from “ Traffics and Discoveries,” 
vision of national service—the small hoys at school beginning squad drill 
at eight, company drill at ten, rifle shooting at thirteen, and all the ingeniously 
thought out system of first camps and second camps, Volunteers and Militia, 
that go to make up a nation trained to arms. It is difficult not to wonder 
what would have been happening to-day if that dream had come true. The 
war poems, too, though the South African War seems a hund-ed vears ago, 


are fresh and stirring as they can be 


I did no more than others did, 

I don’t know where the change begar 
I started as a average kid, 

I finished as a thinkin’ man.’ 


to-day, while 


Those 


Recessional”’ has gained a new gravity 


lines might have been written of many a man 


(Constable. ) 
Bradley, has added to his popular 


Clear Waters, by A. G. Bradley 
THAT ever interesting author, Mr. A. G 
répertoire a work upon trout fishing, in which there is not a dull page from 
numerous illustrations are excellent Starting 
infected by the 


Bradley takes the reader west, south and north, wherever 


cover to cover, while the 
with a humorous relation of how he first became angling 


microbe,”” Mr 


wd trout rivers run and their environment is rich in scenic attraction 
Equally at home Welsh hills and vales, by the chalk streams 


the delightful coombes of Devon, in the Lake District, Northumberland and 


among the 


further north, we not only learn the values of various fisheries as known to 


gifted in the craft, but revel in his recurring drollerics 


Old battlefields, feudal castles 


ene highly gentle 
ind quaint des« riptions of pl recs and pe opl 


id folklore all find a place, 


trout fisherman alone is given the 


and the author makes out his case that to the 
widest opportunity of studying character 
and locality in connection with his sport Good anecdotes abound, and there 


is a breezy personality all through the book which adds to its interest 


(Herbert Jenkins.) 
something of a name for Mr 


The Amateur Army, by Patrick Macgill 
THE two novels which have already made 
Macgill tend rather towards gloom, but there is nothing gloomy about this 
ditth It is written, 
it we may so express it, with a cheerful seriousness, and gives us the inspirit- 
Army, 


account of his experiences as a recruit in the New Army 


ing picture of a young man, with no natural leaning towards the 
throwing himself heart and soul into his new life and determined to get the 
best out of it and out of himself. The author takes us through the recruit’s 
life in some detail—how he got his food (which was not always very good), 
how he was billeted and drilled, how he got leave to go to London and so 
forth, and these perhaps commonplace things taken together make up a most 
interesting story, and one which rings entirely true When he has finished 
the book, the reader is sure that he really does know more about the soldier's 
life than he did before Moreover, Mr 
he gets the right feeling of excitement and romance into the long 


Macgill does not only deal in details 
of routine ; 
march on a fine, starry night. There is something very simple and 
account of how the beauty of the night affects the different men. 
One says, “ This night would make a brass monkey sing. It’s grand to be 


alive.” The other says, ‘“* And to think that men are killing each other now, 


route 


good in the 


this very minute 


Stilts, by Adam Squire. (Duckworth.) 

rHIS is an agreeable, friendly and readable novel; if we may judge from the 
title page, the first that the author has written. Incidentally it provides 
an object-lcsson, both to the reviewer and the general reader, in the duty 


of not being discouraged by the first chapter or two. We confess that we 
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were a iittle depressed, to start with, by the unpleasant gentleman who had 
rather mysteriously lost two wives (we thought for a moment he had murdered 
them) and the complications regarding a pear] necklace. We were, however 
entirely wrong; there is no murder or melodrama, and the necklace, though 
What does 
matter is the thoroughly pleasant and entertaining love story of two pleasant 
They are quite reasonably ordinary people, a little more ordinary 
perhaps, than the author imagines, but they are none the worse company 


it constantly reappears, does not really matter very much. 
people. 
for that, and we are delighted to see them happily married at last. 
The Great White Army, by Max Pemberton. (Cassell.) 

A SERIES of episodes in the life of one Captain Leon de Courcelles, during 
the retreat from Moscow in 1812 
and writes with a certain graphic perception that lends to slight incidents 
of that disastrous experience sufficient attraction to carry the reader safely 


from one adventure to another. At the same time the lover of the historical 
tale, pure and simple, need not take up this volume in the hope of entering 


Mr. Max Pemberton has a facile pea 


by means of its pages an atmosphere that will transport him into the times 
of which Mr. Pemberton diversion for a 
hour as the episodes prove to be, there is no individual 


deals. Quite attractive 


spare or so 
environment to enrich the narrative and 
mind a significant impression of the time 


since Mr. Pemberton has 


colour of convey to the 


and place in which they are 


set; this seems a pity the ability to create 


the atmosphere, though he has not here exercised it. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Parriorc Prose. 
little volume Oxtord 


with your strictures on it in last week's issuc 


I have looked into the 
University Press, and agree 
of Country Lirt 


extract 


published by the 


fo my mind it contains nothing comparable to the fine 
Pericles which is advertised for recruiting purposes on th: 
Underground Railway 


from 
carriages of the Here it is, and I wonder in what 
passage it is excelled: 

* We have more at stak 


we sing of the glories of our country, it was the warriors and their like who 


than men who have no such inheritance It 


have set hand to array her 

“For you now it remains to rival what they have done and, knowing the 
secret of happiness to be freedom, and the secret of freedom a brave heart, 
not idly to stand aside from the enemy’s onset.” 

These words, in my opinion, deserve to be writ in gold. They gain rather 
than lose by being placed side by side with such popular appeals as “ Sign 
on for the great International.”-—Civis Britannicus 

Can any of our correspondents point to as fine an appeal of equal 
brevity ?—Ep 


“WHo WAS THE AUTHOR?’ 


Harvey asks for in 
Sth inst. are to be found in a sonnet by Hartley Colcridge, 


“To a Friend”: 


The lines your correspondent Mr. Ale your 
issue of the 
entitled 
When we were idlers with the loitering rills, 
The need of human love we little noted: 
Our love was nature; and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills: 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted,— 
That, wisely doting, ask’d not why it doted, 
And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills 
But now I find, how dear thou wert to me, 
Than man is more than half of nature’s treasure, 
Of that fair beauty which no eye can see, 
Of that sweet music which no ear can measure 
And now the streams may sing for others’ pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity 


W. J. Har 





SHIRE BONE & THOROUGHBRED BONE 


FROM SIR MERRIK 


Sir,—I am most interested in your article on the comparison of the quality 


BURRELL. 


of the bone of thoroughbreds and of Shires. You have emphasised a fact 
which is, of course, well known to all who have studied horses at all, but 
overlooked by the 


in pointing out this very 


entirely ordinary horse owner, and you are doing an 


excellent service important fact to them Con- 


fusion so often arises by people using the word “ bone” to describe the 


measurement under a horse’s knee and hock, and not the actual bones of his 


body. The size of a horse’s bone, as meant by most people, is not su much 


dependent on tl vetual size of the cannon bone as on the size and position 


of the horse’s suspensory ligament and back ndon \ big weight on a 


horse or excessive exertion will not break the actual bone of his leg, be caus« 


the tendons will give way first But I expect the same superiority of quality 


of tendon will be found in the thoroughbred’s tendon as comparcd with th 
Shire’s in the same way as vou have dcmonstrated it as rcgards the bone, 


i.e.. it would be found stronger, tougher and more resilient Phe position 


of the tendons deperds on the true and well developed corformation of the 


knee and fetlock joints The endurance of the whole fore limb depends on 
its being placed well forward at the end of the shoulder, so as to have as littl 
weight as possible in front of it. It would not be difficult to take photo- 
graphs of | mbs of living animals to demonstrate all these points MERRIK 


R. BuRRELI. 


FROM MR. T. F. DALE. 


Sir,—The importance of the question as to the relative values of bone in 
relat. n to weight carrying raised by Mr. Pratt cannot be exaggerated. His 
researches and their results appeal to every horse breeder. In theory most 
judges of horses will allow that size of bone, without any regard to its texture 
Indecd, it is our common 


or quality, is not a sign of power to carry weight. 


experience that the reverse is the truth. The texture of the horse’s bone is 
an important point. Bone is porous, but in the Eastern or thoroughbred 


horse, and also, as I believe, in our native ponies, the pores are smaller than 


in coarser breeds. All bones are divided into * compact ” and “ cancellated ” 
tissue 
In the 


finer breeds 


Shire the proportion of cancellated tissue is greater than in 
Even compact bone is porous enough to admit the passage of 


These 


to form an opinion, in a rule-of- 


very numerous small blood-vessels through it. blood-vessels nourish 
the bone and keep it alive. We are abk 
thumb fashion, as to the quality of a horse’s bone by passing the hand care- 
tully down the leg. I hav 


larg 


during the past weeks passcd my hand over a 
formed the 
I should class the 
near the antclope and the Arab in the quality These mountain 
ponies carry weight out of all proportion to their size and to the inches they 
measure below the knee, 


number of mountain ponies, and have opinion that their 


bone is hard and of close texture mountain pony very 


of his bone. 
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This brings me to a point which makes Mr. Pratt's researches even more 
important than appears at first sight. Bone can be bred for, not only or 
chiefly for size, but for soundness and quality 


witness to this. 


Shire horse breeders are 
There was a time when they took some bone infirmities 
in their horses (side bone, for example) as matters of course. But now 
breeders know that these bone diseases can, by the rigid selection of sires 
and dams, be bred out, as they have been to a very great exte ut in the best 
Shire studs. In the breeding of polo ponies and the class of ponics described 
by Mr. Pratt two classes of horses with good quality of bone have been 
brought together. The rcsult is an animal of quite extraordinary soundness. 
How seldom polo ponics go wrong! And I believe Mr. Pratt could tell us 
of amare at least thirteen years old, by a thoroughbred out of an Exmoor 
pony, that has been ridden many a long journey, nor ever been sick or sorry 
The Eastern descent of the Exmoor is well known. Thus the mare is bred 
with three strains of good quality of bone in her pedigree. 

But this brings me to another point. If we can breed out bone im- 
perfections we cap, by bringing together families with good quality of bone, 
breed sound horses which will carry weight and bear concussion. Thus hops 
is opened out to us of obtaining valuable knowledge on the lines of enquiry 
suggested by Mr. Pratt. For example, it would be most useful to breeders 
to know, first, what 1s the relative amount of * compact ” and “ cancellated ” 
tissue in the long bones of the Shire horse, the Arab, the thoroughbred and 
the Welsh pony ; second, bone is composed of (1) gelatine, (2) phosphate of 
lime, (3) carbonate of lime, (4) phosphate of magnesia and (5) fluoride ot 
calcium. Leaving out the gelatine (animal matter), about 60 per cent. 
or more is phosphate of lime, the rest (3, 4 and 5) occur in small but varying 
quantities, We want to know what, if any, relation there is between the 
proportions of these chemical components and the quality of the bone. I 
should guess that the quantity of phosphate of lime is the important matter, 
but I do not know. It would be most interesting if we could have a number 
of long bones from the different classes mentioned tested by a careful micro- 
scopic examination of sections. It is clear that a large number of bones 
would need to be examined in order to afford firm ground for the necessary 
generalisation. Such work would take time and need some expenditure, 
but the results would probably be important alike to the veterinary surgeon, 
the horse breeder and the Government. If the Board of Agriculture, the 
veterinary profession and the horse breeding societies combined, the work 
might be done. We should then have an authoritative decision as to the 
best sort of bone for carrying weight at 1 fast pace, and receive guidance as 
to the best way to select stallions and marcs for bone of the righi sort. We 
should not only learn about the right quality, but we should be able to breed 
out the tendencies to spavin, splint and ringbore, which are, indeed, sometimes 
the result of unfair treatment, but are far more often than is supposed the 
result of congenital tendencies in the stock. I earnestly hope that Mr. Pratt’s 
practical action. This might well 
lead to a great advance in our knowledge of horses and their powers.— 
T. F. Dare. 


suggestions will be followed up by 


FROM COLONEL R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. 
Sir,— Your illustrations of the different appearance of the cannon bones of 
Shires and thoroughbreds are excellent, and should help, if it be possible 


to drive the matter home to the general public For long years it has been 


dinned into people’s ears at shows and otherwise that “‘ bone is the thing,” 
and all the would-be wiseacres have sought shelter in the measurement of 
the tape. Such a belief has this become, in spite of the teaching of 
Von Dettingen, the director of the famous stud at Trakehnen, and of many 
others long before he published his experiments and experiences, that I have 


saron 


grave doubts about much headway being made against such an ingrained 
Article of Faith. The first exhibition of such bores in my recollection, in 
comparison with each other, was at the house of a veterinary surgeon at 
Winchester in 1874, but his name, I regret to say, has escaped my memory 
I regret it the more, for a sketch I then made from the cannon bone of a 
thoroughbred horse, prepared with all the sinews still attached, is the one 
that figures in the work I published, * The Horse.” I now have in my 
collection specimens of bones of the different breeds, almost the exact counter- 
part of your welcome illustrations. 

All practical men know full well that more nonsense is talked about 
“bone” than almost any other point of a horse ; but if a little reflection is 
made it might occur to anyone how very rarely the actual bone is fractured 
by shock. Sinews and tendons give way, but the actual bone very seldom 
It would be very interesting and instructive if the cannon bones could be 
subjected to a test of bending until fracture occurred, and also of the 
weight each could sustain. 


actual 
For this purpose it would, however, be necessary 
to select bones from animals of the same age, in a good state of health and 
which had been fed in a similar manner, in order to obtain actual reliable 
results. The difficulties in the way of such an experiment are so obvious 
that in all probability this will never be carried out.—R. F 
THOMPSON. 


MEYSEY- 


FROM MR. JOHN HILL. 

Sir,—Your article on the* comparative strength and size of the leg of the 
thoroughbred and Shire is most interesting and important I have always 
held that it is formation and density of the bone of the leg, from the knee 
to the fetlock, which is of more importance, when considering weight carrying 
power, than the mere fact of a tape measurement in inches round the leg 
itself. In judging a horse, in my opinion, the quality of the bone, muscles 
and sinews can only be determined by the proper handling of the leg. You 
should stand with your back to the horse’s forehand and carefully feel the 
leg from the knee downwards, allowing the fingers to examine the texture 
of the bone and the back sinew. The size of the bone should be determined 
by grasping the leg when in this position, and not by taking the measurement 
from back to front, with the fingers and thumb meeting on the shin bone, as 
some people apparently think is the correct method. 

I think there is no doubt that weight carrying power, with the ability 
to stand the strain of hard work and concussion, depends on the formation 
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of the leg just under the knee, and shortness of the cannon bone, together 
with the absence of all fleshy substance from the shin tu the back tendon 
If the leg is not clear (so that you can almost see through it, as they say) 
and the back tendon hard and well developed, it matters little how many 
inches round the leg may measure ; 


put to hard work 


the horse is sure to come to griet when 
The galloping formed leg of a racehorse, unless it has the 
above characteristics. may be good enough to carry Sst. to gst. on the flat, 
but, even if it belongs to a Derby or St. Leger winner, is altogether a fatal 
detect in a sire of hunters or of horses suitable for the Army 

Of course, it stands to reason that a horse with a small measurement 
of bone, however good it may be, cannot carry the weight which one measuring 
gin, can carry; but I would rather give preference to the animal with the 
smaller dimensions than to the one which hasapparently ample bone, but which , 
on caretul handling, is found to be fleshy and “ gummy,” and lacking the 
hecessary accompaniment of hard, well developed tissues, 
tendons 


ligaments and 
The Shire horse has, of course, the larger leg measurements, as 
it stands for work ; but for similar work to that which the thoroughbred 
and hunter is called upon to do this would be of little value, as it has all the 
faults which, owing to its conformation of bone, should be specially avoid d 
in these breeds. 

Looking at the subject from the practical breeder's point of view, It 
would be a most dangerous policy to suggest that a thoroughbred or hunter- 
bred sire can safely be used for getting weight carrying stock, provided he 
has got a well made foreleg, even though the size of bone is small. It ts 
the 84in. to gin. tape measurement, below the knee, that should be considered 
essential to success, at the same time giving careful attention to the points 
to which I have ventured to allude in these notes. When considering the 
weight carrying power of a horse, the cannon bone is only one item out of 
many Important ones, such as the knee, fetlock and pastern, also the correct 
placing of the foreleg and shoulder ; but perhaps these are outside the present 
discussion Joun Hint 


FROM MR. W. A. HARFORD. 


Sir,—Surely most horse lovers know the value of thoroughbred bone, 
is always harder to handle 


which 
I have always preferred hard—although some 


what small to handle—bone, with tendons, to big, sotter 


bones, which so many like, and denote some common blood 


me small, hard legs and tendons of stec] to the big common legs 


hard, “ repy” 
For wear give 

I do not like 
too much bone in horse or hound; they are generally slow and soft. Give 
me quality in bone Surely this is the general opinion of most practical 
good judges, of whom you know as many as I do W. A. Harrorp 


FROM MR. A. M. PILLINER. 


Sirk,—It is satistactory to find that what one has always heard, and got to 
believe, is true in fact. I take it that the specific gravity of thoroughbred 
bone would be considerably more than that of Shire I have always said 
that there is a good deal of nonsense talked about so-called bone When a 
horse measures, as people say, 84in. of bone below the knee, it means bone 
and tendon, and the size and position of the latter are, in my opinion, of far 


more importance than the former I am quite certain that a horse’s capacity 


to draw or carry weight cannot in any way be gauged by rule or tape Phe 
best horse I ¢ver had in my life only measured 7hin. of bone below the knee 
but I never brought him home tired, though riding @ll rgst. zlib. His legs 


were like bars of iron, and he turned his toes in bedly I have always thought 


that common bred horses when put to fast work were much more liable 
to exostomy of all kinds than well bred ones I have not come acros 
many thoroughbred horses with large splints, ner are they liable to ring 
and side bones, which are signs of bad quality bones I wonder if vou would 
think it worth while to have some hackney bone comparcd with thorough 
bred and Shire I should expect t 
I also think it would b 


the principal boncs of different breeds of horses I have not, of course, 


find it something between the two 


interesting to test the specific gravity of some ot 


weighed a large number of horses, but from my limited experiments I have 
got to believe that a well bred horse weighs considerably more than a common 
bred one of approximately the same size; but it is by no means an easy 
comparison to make A friend of mine, Mr. A. G. Burchardt Ashton, has been 
trying for years to breed practically thoroughbred weight-carrying huntcrs 
He has kept very careful records of the measurements of his young horses’ 
height, below knee and below hock, taken each year. I think he says that 
they do not get any bigger bclow knee or hock after three years old, and not 
much atter two. He thinks that he has succeeded in breeding thoroughbred 
horses to carry r4st. to 15st. They carry him out hunting, he rides great 


distances to meet—often twenty milcs—stays out all day with one horse, 


and hacks home. I think that the shape of the bone and leg is of far more 
importance than the size. It would be interesting if the strength of the 
tendons of the thoroughbred could be compared with the Shire. I should 
expect to find the former much stronger than the latter. Bones are practically 
never broken by work, but tendons are, of course, often strained.—A. M 
PILLINER, 


FROM MR. G. A. WILSON. 


Sir,—I am afraid I can give you ne vpinion trum any practical comparisons 
of my own on the difference in the quality of bone between the Shire hors¢ 
and the English thoroughbred. But the following facts may be of interest: 
When Pretender, the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby ot 
1869, died at Sheffield Lane paddocks, during the time I was agent to the 
late Sir Robert Jardine, I had his cannon bones cut off and sent them to 
one of the most noted cutlery firms in Sheffield to be made mto handles for 
carving knives and forks, with silver mounts and suitable inscriptions on, 
denoting what they were, and a beautiful job they made of them. One 
of the partners in the cutlery firm who did the work told me the density of 
the bone and fineness of grain more nearly approached ivory than any other 
bone they had had to deal with.—G. A. WiLson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WARBELYNGE” AT THE FRONT 


fo THe Eprror of Country Lirt 
Sir,—Y nteresting article of the rst inst. on the above prompts me to 
ree th following A brisk battle had been raging “‘ somewhere in 
Belgium” on a certain night not long sinc which died down shortly after 
midnight About two hours later the weary troops who had been relieved 


from their turn in the trenches were resting, halted at the roadside not three 
miles from the shriek of shrapnel and shell, when from out a spinney near by 
trilled forth, beneath a waning moon, for these tired, mud-stained heroes 
the purest of pure melody, ‘ Philomela gave of her best, and well 


there is nothing better ""—G I at the Front 


Country Lirt 
Birds in the War Aree,” in vour paper 
of date May rst, I think your correspondents may like to know my experience. 
In carrying out our it 


fo tue Eprror or 


SIR With reference to letters or 


! duties we have to visit places under cover of the nig 
to collect wounded One of the places we visit is a large chateau with many 
tall tre 


round it, which, I should think, is well under two miles from the 


trenches Several times during the past few days while up there I have 
heard a nightingale singing, and should think its nest is not far off 


the other 


Early 
morning a violent attack commenced, and though batteries near 
by were firing vigorously, or 


firing ". & 


could still hear the bird’s song in the moments 
HARRIS sth (3rd London) Field Ambulance 


[Thes> ‘etters are referred to in Country Notes.—Ep.} 


FROST AND 
lo tHe Epiror or 
SIR Ia t know if there 


FRUIT BLOOM 

‘Country Lit 
invthing in it, but years ago, when on every 
May morning there was a white frost, my father managed to correct the 
ravages by spraying where it was possible fruit bushes, the smaller and lower 
parts of fruit trees and potato rows with water from a tank before the sun 
hit the frost rhis necessitated the early rising of all the household to 
waterpans and tank, but the result was that much of the 


various crops were saved 


man the hose 


Small garden holders with plenty of help might 


OPPORTUNITY FOR A 


To tHe Eptror of 


PATRIOTIC DAIRYMAN 
Country Luirt 

Sir,—I have read with much pleasure the Country Lire Note regarding 

Spectator 

on the subject of the employment of disabled soldiers as milkers. He hints 
it the possibility of blind d men being trained for this work, and, so far as 


Mr. Beaumont’s interesting suggestion in a recent issue of the 


I can see, there is only one reason why this should not be done 
Quite 


That reason 


is, uncertamty 


as to employment a number of the blinded soldiers 


here are learning poultry farming and market gardening, and I have no 
doubt that some of them might like seriously to consider the question of 
adding milking to their acquirements, but it would be scarcely worth our 
while to provide a cow and encourage them to become skilful milkers unless 
an avenue were open for them when they have perfected themselves. I 
wonder if there is among your readers someone who runs a large dairy farm 
and who would offer a situation as milker to a blinded soldier, who, in addition 
to his milking capabilities, was able to make himself generally useful, as I 
believe any of our fellows could If this suggestion appeals to any reader 
of Country Lire, I should be very grateful if he or she would communicate 
with me ( ARTHUR Prarson, Chairman Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 


Care Committee, St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park, NW 


WOMEN AND THE LAND 


To tue Eptror or Country Luirt 


Sik,—In supplement to Lady Londonderry’s excellent article in CounTRY 
Lire I would like to give a few particulars about women’s work in the North. 
The practice of employing women on farms in the North is so universal that 
no North Countryman notices their presence in field or steading to any greater 
extent than he does that of the men workers; it is only when he goes to a 
district where a different habit prevails that he becomes aware of their 
absence They always have been, and are still, recognised as an important 
part of the labour strength They are not—and this is worth noting—mere 
casual workers, employed on special jobs or at particular seasons, but are 
engaged to work all the year round, in winter as well as in summer, though, 
unlike their male confréres, their wages are not upstanding, f.¢., paid whether 
work or not. The practice, 


stantially the same 


they are able to as it operates to-day, is sub- 
in its main features, as it was a couple of centuries ago. 
It is, I think, the direct outcome of a circumstance which has been productive 
of other good results in northern agriculture, namely, the housing on each 
farm of the entire permanent staff of workers required. Every farm has, 
or is meant to have, a full complement of cottages, and the staff is engaged, 
not 2s separate persons, but by familics. There is every inducement, there- 
fore, for families to stick together and not break up into individual units 
In former days, when openings in other directions were few, the girls 
like the boys, after their schooldays were over, passed naturally and auto- 
matically into the ranks of farm workers. It is the same still, except, of 
course, that it is more easy now for girls to obtain situations in domestic 
rvice and in shops and offices, and a smaller proportion remains on the land 
Conditions have improved, and are improving, for the women as for the men. 
rhirty years ago a very usual wage for a woman was rs. 4d. per day in winter 
ind 1s. 6d. per day in summer, with 2s. 6d. per day for the harvest; now 
The last named 
as a matter of fact, accurately represent the full wage benefit 
The se 


numbers in one familv are so eagerly sought after that the “man of the 


the wage is 2s. throughout the vear, with 3s. in harvest 
figures do not 


to a household containing, sav, three, or even two, women workers. 


house,” be he father or brother, is able to command for himself 1s. or 2s 
per week more than his fellows because of them; or an old father, nearly 
past work, receives the same full wages as men in their prime, and, in addition 
an extra allowance of potatoes or corn is often thrown in 

Along the Border the institution last year of the Saturday half-holiday 
has proved as acceptable to women as to the menfolk, and is a distinct im- 
provement as compared with the condition of those in other districts who 
still work from six o’clock on Monday morning until six o’clock on Saturday 
night. A woman’s work on a farm has been described as embracing every- 
thing that a man could not, or would not, do. Though an exaggeration, 
there are elements of truth in it A hind would have a very sour face if he 
were told to gather quickens, and his expression would be no pleasanter if 
he were set to sow artificial manures by hand or to lift turnips in winter, 
is the women do. To my mind, one of the reasons why disinclination is 
shown for farm work by women is the disagreeable character of some of the 
work they are called upon to de A familiar sight about this time of vear 
used to be, 


drills « 


slung over the shouldcrs and carried in front 


and not infrequently still is, women travelling up and down the 
f a field in preparation for turnips, sowing artificial manure from a sack 
This is not only a hard job, but 
a nasty and disagreeable one as well, particularly on a windy day, and it is 
not surprising that it is faced with little relish. Several farmers now recognise 
that it is hardly fair to impose this duty on women, and they use a machine 
for the purpose. In winter I have often pitied the women when, on a cold 
morning, with snow on the ground, they have had to turn out at daylight 
to pull turnips. <A hind would certainly jib at an order to accompany them, 
and probably would refuse 

The disagreeableness of some of these and other dutics could be 
mitigated, and will be mitigated as women labour becomes scarcer; and when 
that is done the women will have a better time, for otherwise the nature of 
the work on a farm, though sometimes fairly hard, is not unduly so, and is 
not at all unfitted for women to engage in. The life is a healthy one, and 
tends to promote strength in organs as well as musck 

I have heard farm work described as degrading. That is nonsense 
people who say so do not know what they are talking about. The women 
themselves do not think so, and neither docs anyone else who is acquainted 
with it But is it “genteel”? That is another matter. I think a girl 
who left the farm and went into domestic service or behind the counter would 
feel she had taken a step up, and she would not, as a rule, 


to field labour. 


return willingly 
A young housemaid would never, of her own free will, con 
template the possibility of having to resort to field work for a living—it would 
be a step down indeed. It is the old story of the desk and the plough set 
out in different terms. I very much doubt whether, except before the driving 
force of a great necessity, there is any great hope of inducing women brought 
up in other surroundings to take to farm work as a regular occupation year 
in and year out As in the case of the men, the best thing to do is to try to 


induce those reared on farms to remain there It is different in the 
case of mere casual workers in busy seasons or under emergency conditions, 
and it is emergency workers who are more particularly being called for at 
present Women in country villages could do much during the incoming 
summer in furthering farm work, particularly in hay and harvest time, and 
in the turnip thinning season. Wives on farms could, in many cases, spare 


half of each day, or more, for a time This was a matter of regular practice 


within my own recollection. Indoor servants in farm and country houses 
could help, and school teachers could do something at the lighter tasks in 
the summer holidays. Many of these have been at the work before, and 
they would not approach it as mere novices. If the farmer’s wife were to 
set the example, as she probably would do if the need arose, the women I 
refer to would the more readily follow. 

I am not hopcful, however, of the practicability of importing women 
workers from a distance on to North Country farms on any considerabk 
scale. They would require to be housed somehow, and the only way would 
be to secure them lodgings in farm cottages. I think the pressure would 
have to be great before this would be considered, and it would only be feasible 
where the family contained not more than one man, fcr cottages rarely 
contain more than two sleeping rooms in addition to the living room, and 
in a large number of cases they contain only one. At the same time, some 
thing could undoubtedly be done in this direction if people were convinced 
of the necessity for it 

Not a few of the women now working on farms can handle horses nearly 
as well as a man, and I am sure they would not hesitate to do so if they were 
In this 


way many voung men could be set free now for military duty who otherwise 


required, and their places could be taken by the occasional women. 


could not be spared without detriment to the production and harvesting of 

farm crops.—]. CLEGHORN 
fo tue Epiror or “ Country LIFt 

Sir,—Should any of vour readers care to take myself and my son of fifteen 

either as underkeepers or to help in farm work, if our services can free a man 

As the daughter 

I can give various and all necessary 


to fight for our country, we will thankfully do our best. 
of a country vicar I understand rural life 
references ENGLISHWOMAN, Yorkshire 
LUMINOUS WOOD 
To tHe Eprror or * Country LiF! 


Sir,—Enclosed find some bits of wood—willow, I believe, chopped up wit! 


bavonets from branches to make shelters. These bits are strongly phos- 


phorescent ard luminous. Would you explain why? In the trenches 
near Lonnebeke, near Ypres, I have been surrounded by 3ft. and aft. roots, 
which were luminous enough to read the headlines of papers by at night 
It is quite common here.—E. Taytor, Lieutenant. 

The wood is apparently willow weod, and the luminous character Is 


doubiless due to the presence of the mycelium of certain fungi; in fact, 
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fungus hyphx are ¢ learly seen under the 
microscope. A similar luminous condition has 
often been observed in decaving wood on 


account of fungus my¢ lium: certain bacteria 
peculiarity. It is not 
badly 


to produce the luminous character,.—Ep 


also possess the same 


necessary for the wood to be decaved 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN SIBERIA 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Counrry Lire.” 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph may possibly 
be oft 
reade rs. 


night on June 21st, 1914, on the Yenesei River, 


some interest to your photographer 


It was taken on the stroke of mid 


North Central Siberia, about 150 miles north 
of the Arctic Circle. The exposure was one- 
tenth of a second, stop F-11, used with an 


extra rapid plate.—Mavup D. HaviLtanxp 


rH LUSITANIA 
EDITOR OF Counrry Lirt 
friend of Mr. Charles Lam, I 


misapprehension that 


To THE 
SIR As a 
write to correct any 
might follow a hasty reading of vour article 
in last week’s Country Lire on the loss 
of the Lusitania Mr. 
on the ill fated liner, and did not, therefore, pcrish 
Mr. Martin van Straaten 


control of the business of Messrs. M. van Straaten and Co., and will, as 


Lam was not 
with his partner 


Charles Lam has for twenty vears been in joint 


its many activitics i. 
We are glad 


to publish our cor- 


mahage 


the surviving partner, continue to 


re sponde nt’s letter 
For reasons ot 
space, it was found 
necessary to com- 
press the article at 
the moment when 
our issue went to 
press, and the re- 
sulting condensa- 
tion of a sentence 
may perhaps have 
given a wrong 


impression.—-Ep 


A CAT PICTURI 
To THe Eprror 
Sir,—I enclose a 
snapshot of a cat 
in a characteristic 
attitude I believe 
in England when 
cats wash behind 
their ears it is sup- 
posed to be a sure 


sign of rain before 





long. Unfortu- 
nately, they do 


not appear to 


*“A SURE SIGN OF RAIN.”’ have the 


same 
power of calling 
down the showers in Australia, where we should welcome them with much 
R., Victoria, 


greater enthusiasm than I imagine you do.—N Australia 


AN EARLY JACOBEAN CARVED CHEST 
fo true Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The Dorset Chapel, situated in the north-east corner of Withyham 
Church, Sussex, contains, in addition to the monuments of the Dukes of 
Dorset, a remarkable Jacobean oak 
chest. It belongs to a well known 
type of panelled chest, but is more 
ambitious and elaborate than most 
chests of the time, and for this 
reason will doubtless be of interest 
to connoisseurs of early oak furni- 
ture. The front, as will be seen 
from the 


with the 


photograph, is decorated 


usual classical arcade, 


and contains four arched panels. 


These are framed in five pilasters 


in the form of terminal figures, 
three male and two female, dressed 
in the fashion of about the vear 
1600 lerminal figures and carva- 
tides, often grotesque, and for the 


most part rudely carved, are con- 


stantly found on the backs of 


Elizabethan and Jacobean beds and 
on overmantels, but they are rare 
on chests. The figures in this 
Instance are executed 


skill 


across on chests. The 


with greater 


than any I have vet com 


three male 


COUNTRY 


A MIDNIGI 





OAK 


LIFE. 





IT PHOTOGRAPH ON THE YENESEI RIVER. 


figures in the centre, tt will be seen, have open collars Th open 


collar, which was in fashion in the time of Queen Elizabeth and during th 
early part of the reign of James 1, was superseded towards the end of that 


reign bv the falling collar Both types of collar were worn concurrently 


with the ruff. The general design and comparative flatness of the carving 


place the chest as Jacobean rather than Elizabethan, but this interesting 
detail of costume determines its date as early in the Jacobean period Phe 
semicircular heads of the 


panels and the pilasters on which they rest are 


highly ornamented and treated in perspective, while the recessed panels 
themselves, instead of being carved in relief, are formed by sinking the back 
ground and leaving the design of conventional flowers growing out of vases 
on a level with the face of the panel. \ considerable amount of information 
on the subject of English church chests exists, but the literature—such works, 


for instance, as Roe’s Ancient Coffers and Cupboards ’’—is contined to 


medieval chests. Correspondents may possibly be able to inform the readers 
of Country Lire of other remarkable chests of this date preserved in English 


churches H. Cuirrorp Siri 


HOW TO 
ro tnt 


FREAT A CAT 
EpIror oF 


WITH 
* Country Lit 


MANGI 
Sir,—We should be very grateful for some advice as to how to treat a cat 
that has the mange 
We are 
a dog likely to catch it from him? At present he is in a chicken run 
es Pe 


Although the parasite is not identical with that causing sarcoptic mange 


Is any special diet necessary, and is mange curabl 


rubbing him with sulphur ointment and giving him neo meat Is 


in the dog, the disease may be transferred by the cat to dogs, horses, rabbits 
or human beings. Our correspondent should remove as much scab as possible 
with a warm solution of washing soda. Then dress with one part of sulphur 


to five parts of lard. Some owners use a dressing of warm olive oil and 


sulphur of the consistency of thick cream. If the weather is chilly, a flannel 
coat should be put on, Old gloves should be worn when treating the animal 
and precautions taken to prevent the parasite getting on one If the skin 
has become badly scabbed and wrinkled and the cat is in low condition, death 
Liberal feeding is desirable Meat will do no 


will probably supervene 


harm Ep 


rH! FIGHTING 
To THE 


REDBREAST 
Eprror or “ Country Lirt 


Sirk,—So much sentiment, not to say superstition, has become associated 
with the home-life of the redbreast that the pugnacious instincts of the_ bird, 
deep-seated and rarely quite in abeyance, may easily be overlooked rhe 


combative disposition is well displayed at the beginning of the breeding season 


‘ ~ - 


. = . — i —. et ee : 
. . L's > > , 
he Og eh i a ee 


CHE AT WITHYHAM CHURCH. 
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The robin, it may be observed, is an early 


acquainted with the redbreast in its most familiar attitude 


and perhaps quite correctly, interpreted as one 
of bold friendliness Very different is the 
of the 


ex- 
pression bird when, in the mating season, 
utters a loud, strident note 
the syllable 


obvious challenge 


awaiting his rival, he 
may b 
tsit 


which 


* tsit, 


represented by 
”" and which is an 
to all comers 

What 


siveness can we 


better emblem of stalwart 
than the 


One may be sure that this defiant 


find bird as shown 
on this page 
threat 
A complete 
illustration 
the left) hown inging to 


partner At such a 


good should occ irise 
afforded by the upper 
cock bird (o1 
intended 
tics of th 


will be made sion 
contrast ts 
verewith, in which the 
his 


time the 


mal ! beth curious and amusing H 
ele vate the feathers at the back of the 
crown so i to torm a crest ind rapidl 
twirls his head from side to side, m order t 
ittract and keep the attention of his mate 


After two, of perhaps three, broods of 


ung have been reared the progeny are 
whenever possible, driven away by the parents 
to fend for themselves, for each pair of 
robins, and sometimes a single robin, will 


ipparently mark off a small private territory 


ind defend the possession vigorously against 
other members of the species It may 
happer however, that the children defea 
their parents in this contest Whatever b 
the result, when the robin has once assigned 
to himself a special domain, he will protect 


it with the bitterest energy. Perching on an 


isolated post, he hurls his note of defiance 
against the foe A vocal contest follows, and 
one of the combatants may be killed. So 
perticvlar spots 

that I have 

known one robin 

frequent the 

back of a house 

where he was 

encouraged and 


inother the 
front of the 
build 


ing Jess! 


S ATTIC 


VACKHAM 


VICTIMS Oo! 


THE COLD 
Tne Eprror 
SIR, rhe 
photograph ! 
ene lose 1s 


eloquent evi- 
dence of the 
unusual in- 
clemency of this 
spring It was 


May 
13th, which was 


taken on 


a very cold day 
in Wales, 


snow 


with 
lying on 
the hills in the 
early 
These 


morning 

house 
martins had 
all huddled 


nesting 


species 


, which is commonly, 


pe rhaps 


strong 1s 


the 


A 


IN 


Everyb 


A SMALL 


“a fight, 


predilection for 


FROST, 


AMOROUS 


ody 


A 


1S together 


in which Mi 


sent this 


KILLING 


MOOD. 


tor 





WARRIOR. 


Gilbert 
que rv, 


FROST. 


warmth in 
constantly passing they did not move 


Beale, 


writes 





a sheltered 


spot, and although people wer: 


Probably many of the unfortunate 


little birds perished during the night 
A. Brook, BuILtH 
EXTERMINATING GARLIC, 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Str,—Could you tell me of any way ol 
getting garlic out of a_ place ? I employed 


men to dig and burn it all last seasu 
but it does not seem much better this 
year Jock 

We regret that we cannot recommend 


anything better than digging up and burning 
the garlic 
but if persevered with for a few sea 


This is, we know, a tedious process 


sons would 


weaken the weed sufficiently to allow of its 

being entirely eliminated Ep 

BLUEBELLS ON 4 GOLF GREEN 
fo tue Eprror or * Country Lire.” 


dressing that « 
bluebell roots 


Can you tell me ot 
turf that will destroy 


SIR, any 


be put on 


but will not injure the grass? I have a golt 
green which has been made about a_ vear 
and a half, but which is covered with bluc- 
bell roots, which keep growing through tiv 
turf no matter how often they are cut off 
I have tried so-called “lawn sand,” but 
without success, and the roots scem too deep 
and too numerous to eradicate singly by 


digging out, as it would mean taking up 


practically all the turf.—F. A. B 


of Messrs. Carter and Co, to whom w 
as follows: “1 regret to sav that I de 
tet know ot 
‘> ’ any meat 
ot destroying 
bluebell r« ts 
other than by 
digging them 
up, as they 
lay so deep int 
the soil It 


would be in- 
teresting, how- 


ever, to try 


the following 
method: Cut 
the foliage 
off an inch 
below the 
surtace oft 
the turf and 
then by means 
of an oil teed 
spray the 
wound with 


ordinary petrol 


Petrol applied 
in this way 
will absolutely 


destroy dande- 
lion, 
just 
that it 
be 


and it is 
possible 

might 
equally 
effective with 
blue bell.’’ 
Ep} 
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